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SELF-PORTRAYAL 

OF 

JAPAN 

I 

Japan Misunderstood 

T^7E are apt to feel self-conscious or even embar- 
、 V r assed when we are applauded. We as often 
become conscious of our own strength and superiority 
when we find ourselves assailed or spurned. Such is 
5 the position that Japan takes with regard to international 
affairs. 

Since the American envpy, Commodore Perry r 
visited Japan in 1853, and Japan opened her door 
against her will to international intercourse, a most 

10 sweeping and thorough-going change has taken place 
over the country, transforming it into a modern state 
in a period of half century or so. Compared with the 
experience of Europe, where the births of modern states 
from feudalism had consumed, in some cases' as 

■15 many as , tbree centuries and, even in less laborious- 
cases, more than two centuries, Japan's transform at ion y 
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enormous and phenomenal, and yet achieved In so brief 、 
a time, surprised the scholars and statesmen of Europe 
and America. Surprise found its own expressions, 
heard and echoed in all parts of the world, some sym- 
pathetic and appreciative and others disparagingly 5 
critical or censorious. That opinions should have 
varied was but to be expected. What was surprising; 
was that they had one and each failed to understand 
the country. To these two groups of minds we have 
listened now for more than a generation : we have ^ 
grinned, amused or otherwise. 

Japan's Advance Unusual 

When the late Viscount Motono was in France as 
Ambassador some 15 years ago, he happened one day 
to see Gustave Lebon, an evolutionist and Author of は 
" La psychologie des foules," who took the Viscount to 
•question on one particular matter. The French scholar 
was of opinion that Japan's sudden emergence from a 
Far Eastern corner and her development into a world 
power in so short a time was something quite uncom- 20 
ilion in the history of the world, an apparition as sud- 
den and brilliant as a meteor. But as a meteor, which 
one night flashes across the sky to the wonderment of 
mankind below, passes out of sight as suddenly, so 
was not Japan's career to be as fleeting-. For it was 25 
-against the law of evolution, he said, that anything 
-should develop so prodigal energy as Japan had done in 
.5° short years and yet remain in existence. ' 
, In reply Viscount Motono said that Japan had at- 



tained her world position, not in half century or so, 
but in the twenty-five centuries through which she had 
moved on step by step to the achievement of her 
present civilization. Lebon further said that he had 
5 read a couple or so of books on the history of Japan 

I 翳 I 鶴;;;;; and, 'although the Viscount thought his country had 

a history of twenty-five centuries behind it, it was a 
history of nothing but incessant warfare amongst the 
feudal lords and court intrigues. 1 nerefore, if the Vis-' 
to count believed that his country really had a civilization 

纏 |p:: お：: of its own, why should not he himself write its history ？ 

When Viscount Motono was back home from France 
he told me of the above incident. In Europe, he said. 

Hi; お::^:: Japan was so little understood even by those who were 

ま 5 supposed to have known better. He suggested that I 
should write on the nistory of the country and dispel 
doubts such as had been voiced by the French scholar. 

||||：：：；：；；：：；：；： I rose to the occasion : fhe Economic Aspect of the 

1111；：；;；;；：；：；： History of Japan " was the result. ' 

: 20 The case of Gustav Lebon will be by no means 

rare or exceptional even among those who are students 
of world affairs. Misunderstanding in each instance is 
due to the picture commonly drawn of our people as 

i our ancestors are imagined to have lived before the 

25 country was burst open by Perry, a recluse nation 

i living* in a far-away corner of the East sans culture, 

sans art, sans philosophy, a nation with a history pecu- 
liar to itself and quite detached from the rest of the 

、 world, moving, acting and thinking only as were told to 

i so move, act and think by the feudal overlords. How 
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could a nation of this sort ever manage to burst forth 
and take the center of tne world stage within but forty 
or fifty years ？ Unconvinced, some think that Japan's 
modern civilization is but a veneer, and ancient feudal- 
ism masquerading in a modern garb ； some think that s 
her development is sometnmg unnatural and bound, 
sooner or later, to fall to pieces because the whole thing 
is out an imitation ； and still some others regard her 
in the light of a being* of ominous portends, destined 
in time to ride the chariot drawn by the mighty dra- i ひ 
gon of China and sweep out afar across the sands of 
the continent even as the great Ghengis Khan did, 
bringing death to millions. 

Mistaken Ideas 

There are still others who liken us to the ancient お 
Greeks, a people who love to follow the pursuit of arms 
and lead a life of pastoral poetry. Whatever may be 
their appraisal of us, the mistaken ideas are invariably 
born of their ignorance of our country. Nor can it be 
overlooked that we have amongst us a number of minds 20 
of so fanatic a bent that would fondly create by piecing 
together the threads of classical and mythological lore 
a fantastic tapestry which they dub the ancient Japan, 
emphasizing - its contrast to the rest of the world and 
decrying; whatever fails to fit in with the frame as お 
outlandish, something to be banned and condemned. 
a hat this tribe misleads foreign minds is beyond ques- 
tion. 



II 

Japanese Histoi-y is a Part of the 
World's History 

TT should never be thought that Japan, before her 
i doors had been forced open by the American Com- 
modore, had followed a course of development peculiar 
to herself or independent of the rest of the world. 
5 The history of the Japanese people opened more than 
two thousand* years ago : they had thought as the 
peoples of Europe had thought, had suffered as the 
peoples of Europe had suffered, and had enjoyed He 
as the peoples of Europe had enjoyed it. The history 
10 of the Japanese people had been neither detached nor 
disjoined from the rest of the world : it had always 
formed part of the world's history. Japan has become 
a wo rld power as a result, not of achievements of half 
century or so, but of the developments made along 
15 the same path of progress as has been followed by the 
. peoples of the oldest history in Europe. 

There is no people in Europe whose history does 
not open with" an economic structure wherein slave 
formed a factor of importance. This feature corn- 
so mon to all countries represented what is known as the 
period of a slave economy. This period in Europe was 
seen around the years in which Spartacus of Rome 
was active in the fields of battle. In England the 
system of slave economy began to fall in decay during 
25 the Norman Conquest or the twelfth and thirteenth 
《 centuries, to be replaced by degrees by that of a land 
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economy. Likewise in Japan, we find at the dawn of 
her history a slave economy. In the statutes issued in 
the dynasty of Taiho or at the very beginning- of the 
eighth century of the Christian era, citizenship was dis- 
tinguished by three classes. The uppermost class was ふ 
of those who owned property worth not less than 30 
kanmon of copper coin, wMe the lowest class was of 
those whose property was valued at 1 kanmon or more. 
Property in the case was not necessarily currency, rice 
or a slav さ being- convertible in terms of currency. Since w 
in those days a slave was generally traded for a price 
around 600 mon of copper coin per head, the ownership 
of one slave and. half as. many again, approximating- a 
value equivalent to 1 kanmon or 1000 mon， qualified . 
one for citizenship. The slave system in Japan, how- 1* 
ever, was tempered with leniency as compared _ with 
the same practice in ancient Europe. For instance, 
when a manorial slave became too old to labor, or 
when he had shown talent above the ordinary in 
some line, or when his master's affection had been 2 か 
won by his accomplishment of some sort, he was often 
given freedom. Such cases became so frequent and 
numerous that the number of slave kept on falling off 
until at the middle of the Naxa period it represented 
only 15 per cent of the total population, an estimate ^ 
based on the remains of ancient registers preserved 
at the Shosoin of Nara. In England, we learn from 
her historians, the number of slave had declined during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries or about 400 yea お 
later than in Japan until it was reduced to 10 per cent 驰 
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of the whole population. The two countries had much 
in common. 

Slave Economy 

In Europe the period of slave economy was followed 

5 by the period of a land economy. It was likewise in 
Japan as well. In the days of slave economy there 
were less inhabitants and more 】and. There was not 
sufficient labor to cultivate land. Labor, therefore, 
was sought on all sides. Out of necessity were born 

10 slave, who were bought and sold and taken by capture- 
Under the conditions of this period lasting for some 
centuries population increased and all land was placed 
under cultivation. Now there was a common urge on 
the part of the more opulent or powerful to extend 

15 their control over the land under tillage and derive 
income therefrom. This desire gave birth in Europe 
to the manorial system, and in Japan to " oiioen, 
meaning villas, a system akin to that of manors. 
Since this period was featured by common efforts to 

20 grasp land and augment income, it is called the period 
of a land economy. In the process and time of de- 
velopment as well as in the period of duration the- 
" Shoen ，， of Japan and the manors of England have 
not a few factors in common. 

25 Now how took place the transition from the land, 
economy to the currency economy period ？ In the 
manorial system ofE urope as well as in the oiioen ，， 
system of Japan there were developed central points- 
- around which trade and manufacture came into acti- 
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vity. Trade and manufacture called currency into 
being*. When human values came to be considered 
in terms of money the period of a currency economy 
was on. This period produced a variety of economic 
systems, the most noteworthy amongst them being" 5 
that of gilds. In Europe, the gilds originated among 
those who were devoted to the service of God and 
later extended to reach out into the provinces of in - 
■dustrial and political activity until in the twelfth cen- 
tury it developed to a system of a purely economic w 
•character. In Japan as well, the g"ilds had their origin 
in priestcraft. 

Amongst the cases most clearly left on record 
reference may be made to one for the period of the 
-Genji and Taira clans, corresponding" to the second は 
-quarter of the twelfth century by Christian chronology. 
The priests serving" at the Shinto shrine of Yamasaki, 
near Kyoto, claimed the exclusive right of selling; the 
sesame oil used for the rushlight offerings before the 
-altar. The oil was produced in Hanma, a province 20 
nearly two hundred miles distant from Kyoto, and 
transported to the shrine over land and water. tThe 
: sesame oil was even exempt from the duties imposed 
on the sea and rivers on the way to Yamasaki. Even 
after tlie families of the priests had overgrown the 25 
sacred service and moved out to the city of Kyoto 
to lead a secular life as ordinary citizens, the mono- 
poly right of the sesame oil trade was still vested m 
^heir families and developed under the same condition. 
This system in Japan was called Za." The exclusive ^ 



right of selling the rice malt used for "safe" brewe- 
ries was likewise claimed by the Shinto priests of the 
Ono-no-Miya and developed into Za" in Kyoto, where 
the votaries' families had later removed. These " Za ，， 

5 were developed in all lines ot industry until throughout 
the period of the Asliikagas and the Tokugawas, corres- 
ponding' to the period from the 1 3th to the 1 5th cen- 
tury of the Christian era, these exclusive mercantile 
groups constituted centers of all economic systems of 

i0 the country. These " Za " formed the centers of self- 
governing" communities all over the country even as 
in Europe the gilds became the centers of self-govern- 
ment in all cases. These gilds in ancient Japan were 
constantly at war with the military rule of feudal over- 

15 lords, with fortunes sometimes rising and sometimes 
falling. 

Scientific Explanation 

oreologists tell us that when observed from the 
geological point of view, all the world, north or south, 

20 west or east, is placed on the same strata. A com- 
parison shows at places some variations, in consequ- 
ence of faults and . movements of earth, but on the 
whole the existent strata of the earth are common to 
all countries. Through the history of human progress 

25 strata run and cross ； and these strata are common 
to all peoples of the world, as was stated above. 

It was not before toward the close of the Ashi- 
kaga period (the 16th century) that Japan began to 
learn, though only in fragmentary form, of Europe: 
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What they knew had been learned by hearsay on 
the street or accidentally picked up from the Portu- 
guese, Spanish and Dutch traders who had things to 
tell of the countries they had left behind. But inter- 
course, in a true sense, between Japan and Europe s 
began not before the conclusion of the commercial 
treaty of 1858. Such being- the truth of the matter, 
how can it be said, it would be asked, that since two 
thousand years ago Japan and Europe have had histo- 
rical strata in common ？ When spring comes flowers w 
are abloom everywhere ； summer brings its corn and 
fruits ； in winter the trees and plants drop their leaves 
to store there sap in the roots for the coming- spring. 
These things are the same all over the world. Man 
ttioves by instinct and knowledge in Asia or in Jttu- ^ 
rope. There is no history of the Japanese people but 
likewise is the history of the peoples of Europe. 
After all, there can be no history of any individual 
nation but is a part of the history of the world. He 
who would understand Japan should bear this mind 20 
above and before all else. 

. Ill 

Japanese Understanding of 

Foreign Peoples 

TT is the instinct of the animals to like what is akin 25 

to themselves and to condemn what is unlike them- 
selves. Man is superior to all other animals and capa- 
ble of progress like no other being- is, because man 
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seeks affinity and incongruity not in outward form, 
but in mind. The kinship of minds makes for sym- 
pathy, friendship and understanding-, which unite all 
peoples as of one family. To let color of skin, fig- 
5 of speech, forms of writing, modes of cloth- 

' m S or dwelling, influence our minds against others 
would be descending to the level of Philistinism. In 
the days of Kaei and Ansei or the years when our 
country was about to enter into commercial and friend- 

、 ly relations with America and countries of Europe, 
our people, moved by their instinctive thought of seek- 
ing affinity and repelling- what is strange, regarded all 
foreigners as barbarians ； and the view that it were 
both disgraceful and dangerous to have intercourse 

'お with them was put forth on many sides and as often 
supported. This view made an appeal to the men in 
the streets, who in turn, painted it in exaggerated 
colors and passed it on from mouth to mouth. The 
question of whether the country should be opened or 

" 20 not was discussed and harangued with a freedom 
matched by its excitement. The Imperial Court of 
Kyoto was scarcely less interested. Masamichi Taka- 
tsukasa, the highest Councillor to the Throne, who 
had reigned supreme at court for more than 30 years, 

25 supported the progressive view of opening- the country, 
discountenancing the isolationist argument. He held 
that inasmuch as the country had traded with China 
and Holland for more than 300 years, it would make 
no difference if trade was opened with America, 

^ France, Germany, England, except that we should be 
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dealing with 6 countries where we had dealt with 2. 
There should be, therefore, no misgivings as to open 
intercourse with other countries, he said. As it hap- 
pened, there developed a project to encourage the 
isolationist view and on the strength of the opinion s 
thus excited to overthrow the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
responsible for the open country policy, whereby re- 
storing" the g-overnment to the throne. The court no- 
bles as one favored the same scheme ； the isolationist 
view became ascendant throughout the country. ― But ^ 
once the Tokugawa regime was overthrown not only 
the isolationist view was heard no longer and the 
open country policy as quickly established as the line 
on which all minds were at one, but the civilization 
of the West was taken into the country in streams ¥ 
even as sea waters might be drawn in through an 
opened dyke. It was during a period of but few 
years that our people had displayed themselves un- 
friendly towards the Americans and Europeans, be- 
cause of their differences In language, appearance, 20 
dwelling or clothing. Those days were gone in no 
time. We have since then made friends with them 
as those of close affinities ； and as such, we have ap- 
preciated and understood them and took mendly in- 
terest In them. ■ 25 

There is today no people in the world who under- 
stands other peoples better than the Japanese do, or 
any people more arduous in learning what is good 
in others and appreciating- the achievements of other 
peoples. There are in Japan few who are good at so 
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speaking foreign languages ； but there are not a few 
who know English history better than some English- 
men, or who can appreciate French literature better 
than some French people. In Japan lessons in the 
5 English language are broadcast from the central sta- 
tion for half an hour every morning-. In the institu- 
tions above the grades of middle schools a course in 
English is prescribed as the first foreign language 
required, and another is likewise required as a selec- 

10 tive course. In the middle schools themselves Eng- 
lish is taught side by side -with the native language. 
It is learned from the annual reports of the Depart- 
ment of Education that as cumulative results of school 
eaucation during the past 40 years, those who know 

お English in the country already number more than 5 
million. Where as any country, It may be asked, 
where the study of foreign languages is pursued with 
more ardour ？ What is more, these studies are made 
with an attitude not as of a Britisher who studies 

20 French because of his intended travels on the conti- 
nent, or of a Frenchman who makes himself familiar 
With English because of his trip across the channel. 
For our people it is not the matter of taking- in a 
linguistic stock of everyday things, but a serious task 

25 of learning 1 and absorbing- external civilizations through 
books and periodicals. 

It is not improbable that this intellectual avidity 
of the Japanese people is regarded as a result of the 
country's poverty in civilization, a thirst for knowledge 

30 from external sources because the springs in the coun- 
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try are gone dry. Such conclusion would be over- 
hasty, to say the least. It was the lot of the Japa- 
nese people to acquire early in their career a wealth 
of experience and knowledge in political, economic, 
and social lines. They were a lettered people earlier s 
than any nation in Europe was. They had developed 
and elaborated a national scheme of culture quite their 
own and of no mean order, before their country-was 
opened to outside intercourse. Japan used in agricul- 
tural work both wooden and iron hoes in the dynasty « 
of Taika, corresponding- to the middle of the 7th cen- 
tury. In the following century iron hoes were in 
general use. It is on record that the Emperor Mommu . 
who opened the dynasty of Taiho in the year 701 of 
the Christian Era, granted to the Minister of the は 
Right, Minushi Abe, 500 rolls of pongee, 400 cords - 
of silk yarn, 500 pieces of clothing, 10,000 iron hoes. In 
these years both wooden and metal hoes were in use 
in the less advanced regions, but the more prosperous 
farmers in regions closer to urban areas had been 2 » 
using metal hoes exclusively. In the period of Heian, 
roughly beginning" in the last quarter of the 8th cen- 
tury, the wooden hoe had completely passed out of 
use in the country. In England the wooden hoe was 
found still in use around the 10th century. In the お 
period of Taiho or the first quarter of the 7th century 
Japanese people were manufacturing- textiles of quite 
a high order such as " hisu aya " or cloth of open 
weave with both sides twilled or " bara aya (rose 
twills), similarly fanciful twills. The houses in which so 
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the nobility Kved were - roofed with tiling made in 
kilns. It was also at this time that the gold lacquer 
such as is used today was introduced. Alluvial gold 
had already found its way to the market in the form 
fi of merchandise. The metallurgical art had so advanced 
as to produce in copper alloys statues of Buddha 
six feet high. In the period of Nara, corresponding- 
to the first quarter of the 8th century, an elaborate 
system of house registration had been put into prac- 
10 t]' ce ' the same record being- proserved in some part at 
the Shoso-in of Nara. There was in those years no 
country in the world that had any system such as 
Japan had, the sole exception being- China, where, 
however, such practice was unknown outside the capi- 
15 tal where the emperors lived. 

The Justinian Code of Rome, regarded as one 
of the highest watermarks of European civilization, 
though begun early, was not brought forth before 529 
A, D. り In Japan the beginning- of the Taiho era or 
20 the year 701 of the Christian era saw an achievement 
of scarcely less importance, the completion of what is 
known as the Codo of Taiho. This code, laying down 
principles for the organization of government and so- 
ciety, provided a most comprehensive basis for enact- 
55 ments dealing with all branches of law. The Code 
has remained, except for partial abrogations and modi- 
fications made necessary under the changed conditions 
of times, has remained unchanged for 12 centuries as 
the basis of administration until in the 18th year of 
30 Mei ii or 1885 Prince Ito set up the new system of 
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ministerial government. This monumental work, en- 
tailing sweeping- changes, had been preceded by 45 
years by an administrative change of scarcely less 
importance ； that is, a set of ordinances issued in the 
first year of Taika or 645 of the Christian era. & 
Through this administrative change all land of the coun- 
try was nationalized for the first time in its history, 
thus effecting" a partial reconstruction of the social 
system of the country. By this tremendous change, 
known in history as the reform of Taika, the landed 1 ひ 
proprietors of all classes, from the nobles and g-en tie- 
men owning" hundreds of acres of land to petty pea- 
sants working* their small plots of land, had all their 
estates confiscated by the state. The government im- 
posed on all free people throughout the country the は 
duty of cultivating- land, each free man 2 tanbu in 
area and each free woman two-thirds as much ，八 there 
being" no obligation for children under the age of 5. 
The slave, men and women, were each granted acre- 
ages equivalent to one-third of what was given to 20 
f tee men and women respectively. The free men and 
women were placed under the obligation to contribute 
to the Imperial Household an amount of tax rice fixed 
per unit area and the manufactures prescribed for each 
land according to localities. This uncommonly original お 
reform proved a complete failure after the trial of one 
century. - The reformed system only served to give 
an impetus to the birth of manors and, accompanying- 
the development of the manorial system, accelerated 
the extinction of the slave system. The above change so 
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iiad been carried out by the Imperial Court and the 
nobles close to it, who were moved by the thought 
of curbing: the despotic powers of the rich landed pro- 
prietors ■ over the slave, aiming thereby to place the 
5 Imperial sceptre directly over the free people of the 
country, a school of political thought of unquestion- 
ably radical nature, indeed. 

IV 

Analogy Between Japan 
10 And Europe 

X URNmG to the West we fed that the East 
Roman Emperor, Leo the Isaurian, issued in 726 
an edict forbidding the worship of imag-es, and that 
Pope Gregory in 730 excommunicated the East Roman 
15 Em P eron The standardization of the Christian fa;th 
went on with remarkable vigor. In Japan, on the con- 
trary, the period corresponding to these ages was mark- 
ea Dy a movement for religious union, Shintoism and 
Buddhism having- found a common ground of agree- 
20 ment - Giauld the Buddist priest holds that the supreme 
power In the universe is one. Now it was held that 
Daimcbi-nyorai or li Mahavairocaha-satathagata," the 
supreme among Buddhas was no other than Tenshoko 
Daijmgu, the highest among the deities worshipped 
25 お Shintoism. The reHgrious monism thus introduced 
set afoot the movement for the amalgamation of the 
two faiths with the result that in the course of a little 
- over a century the one lost itself in the other. Into 
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this combination Confucianism stole its way some 
centuries later. Little the worse, the three faiths of 
Shintoism, Buddhism and Confucianism followed their 
courses, side by side. 

History of Japan 5 

It was in these circumstances that the Japanese 
came to review their past ' through Shintoism and take 
pride in their history, to think of their future life 
through Buddhism, and to give thoughts through Con- 
fucianism to the philosophy to guide their present life. 10 
Under tke influences of the three doctrines the minds 
of the people were trained until they formed a certain 
national character. While the priestcraft of Shintoism, 
the votaries of Buddha, and the learned teachers o£ 
Confucianism fought amongst them at times with お 
merciless ferocity even as the Catholic priests and the 
Protestant clergy did, the people in general opened 
their minds equally and concurrently to the three faiths 
from which, as bees gather nectar from all flowers to 
make their honey, they eclectically picked up the 20 
best from each of these teachings. Because these 
three faiths, incompatible in principle one with an- 
other, are alike followed in Japan, European criticism 
has been made that the Japanese conception of reli- 
gion is different from what is common to the minds 25 
of the European peoples. This view, in fact, is cor- 
rect ； but it should also be known that this eclecticism 
with which the national mind is alive is characteristic 
•of the civilization of Japan. 
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It has been mentioned in the foregoing section 
that before the origin of the manorial system all the 
lands of the country had been placed under the. owner- 
ship of the Imperial Family and the central Govern- 
6 ment, . putting" into practice the principle of the natio- 

. nalization of land. At the same time the command 
of the military system of the country was assumed 
by the Imperial Family. Men were recruited from all 
places, and troops organized. When, however, the 

m system of land nationalization broke down for a num- 
ber of reasons and the nobles, the courtiers and the 
high officials scrambled for estates, to develop eventual- 
ly the system of "shoen", the manorial possessions in 
the country became greater in area than the land owned 

• 15 by the state. 

Demesnes expanded as did: for instance, that of 
Prince Konoes whose manor land of Shimazu covered 
the three provinces of Hyuga, Satsuma'and Osumi. As 
manor grew in area changed conditions were introduced 

20 upon them. A manor in earlier times had been only 
a series of lands under cultivation. In the course of 
time the mansion of the lordship or of his deputy be- 
came a political center and, next, an economic center 
of local life. Through, these developments civil officers 

' 25 and armed men became necessary for the administra- 
tion and protection of a manor. A tribe of armed 
professionals was introduced to manors. This was fol- 
lowed by the births of clan families of such as Genji and 
Heike who, by possession of scores and hundreds of 

■so manors, rose into power, their influences extending- 
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afar. The state owned lands passed for the most part 
to the private ownership of nobles, courtiers and high of- 
ficials. The Imperial Family was no longer in a posi- 
tion to recruit manhood and to organize troops. In 
consequence, whenever rebellious forces had to be & 
dealt with, it was necessary to call upon the Genjis, 
Heike, or some rich landed proprietors who could 
muster many soldiers, because of their possession of 
many manors. Both Genjis and Heike carried on 
wars for prolonged periods with the Buddhist monas- w 
teries likewise in possession of many demesnes and 
armed forces, their strife continuing for 200 years from 
the middle of the JMan period or the nth century 
of the Christian era. These powerful manorial chief- 
tains took a patriarchal position towards the soldiers 15 
on their estates. Brought in constant and 】ntimate 
contact, they were placed in relations as of ruler and 
subjects. There was born the belief that the subject 
shouia bear any sort of hardship and, if necessary, 
shouia as lief lay down his life for his master. He ^ 
who had actually lived up to this moral thought was 
honored and made widely known as a true hero. 

Moral Thought 

In later ages the same moral thought was ex- 
tolled m poetr3、 chanted in music and dramatized on 25 
the stage until it became a common saying- that parent 
and child are for one life, man and wife for two lives, 
and ruler and subject for three lives. The meaninsf 
is that a parent and a child are so related one with 
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the other for this life only, and a man and his wite 
for this life and for the life to follow, while the rela- 
tions between a ruler and his subject are so tightly 
formed, as to continue not only for this life and next, 

5 but also for the life that is to come after next. 

During* this long period of incessant warfare a 
code of honor was brought forth on the field. It had 
passed into common belief, somehow or other, and 
became an unwritten law that a true soldier, when 

10 on the field of war, should not only prove his mettle 
but shomci also observe the etiquette of the neld. Any 
one who failed to act true to the same code was dis- 
graced as a delinquent and a coward. Such condem- 
nation was dreaded more than death. It is told that 

15 Kumawaka-marUj a youth in close attendance on the 

- Emperor Goaaigo, pledged to avenge his father's olood, 
took a trip from Kyoto to Island Sado, where one 
night he stole into the mansion of Homma Yama- 
shiro Nyudo， the lord of the island, whose life he had 

■20 come to take. When the youth found his man asleep 

, he rose equal to the moral thought that to kill a man 
in sleep would be an act of cowardice. He awoke 
the man and struck him with the sword as he rose 
to his feet. This is illustrative how studiously was 

55 observed the code of honor that had been born on 
the field of war. A case akin to that of Alexander 
the Great who, when advised to make a night attack, 
said that he wished to win victory but not to steal 
it. 
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Moral Standard Established 

As a stone or a rock produces sparks when struck, 
so contact between man and man, when under the 
severe impact of battles, produced a moral standard 
of no mean order. This standard born of wars was & 
called Bushido In later ages. This moral thought had 
its origin towards the close of the manorial ages or 
the ioth century of the Christian era, and went on 
growing- until it attained its full growth in the earlier 
years of the Tokugawa period or in the 16th century, w 
The same 'code of honor, though originally confined 
to the one class of armed professionals, later went into 
general use to rule the everyday conduct of all peo- 
ple. Of uprightness, truthfulness, honesty, courage, 
fortitude, proper to the Japanese people, were born 贷 
among: the agricultural people an agricultural code' 
and among- the traders a commercial code. These 
codes, mingled and mixed, in concert and in union, 
with Bushido, gave rise to moral standards proper to 
our country, 29' 

It is said that what is comparable in Europe to 
Bushido is knighthood or chivalry. Knighthood flour- 
ished In the days of the Crusades ； it was extolled and 
rhapsodized in the Middle Ages. In conferring- the 
order of knighthood the king- used to touch with the ss- 
fa 4 : of his sword the back of the man to be honored. 
When the accolade was over a coat of arms was fas- 
tened on the knight's sleeve, ' such insignia varying 1 
according- to classes and orders. In Japan the soldiers 
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used to place their family crests only on their stand- 
ards and clothing', their crests being significant of no- 
differences in classes or orders. But upon the leaders 
of armed groups were conferred titles such 、as Mutsu- 

B no-Kami, Kozuke-no-suke, Daizen-daibu, titles of court 
functionaries, preserved in name but in reality without 
any political power so as to distinguish their courts 
ranking. John Ruskin, speaking- of chivalry, has ob- 
served that it is an institution formed for many years 

10 by the knights who were content If provided with 
horses, arms and provisions from day to day. His- 
remark might well be applied to the Bushido of Japan. 
As chivalry in Europe has developed into gentleman- 
ship in later ag-es so Bushido in Japan has later been. 

15 generalized and developed into a national code. 

V 

The Growth of Free Trade Movement 

in Japan 

^HINA was the only country with which Japan had' 
20 traded before she opened commercial relations- 
with Holland at the beginning- of the 17th century. 
Trade with し lnna， however, had been conducted ex- 
clusively by the groups of interests to which charters- 
were given. These exclusive trade interests were re- 
25 presented by Horaku Sha, a group with special con- 
nections with the Great Shinto Shrine of Ise ； the 
court nobility ； the Tenryuji temple of Kyoto ； the so- 
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called " Tandai " or governor of the island of Kyu- 
shu ； the three lordships of Satsuma, Bungo and Su， 
-p provinces ； the Shinto shrine of Tono-mine, in Ya- 
mato province. 

The case is not unlike that of Spanish and Por- s 
tuguese Catholic groups which traded under charters 
'of the Roman Churcti in the 1 5th century, or that of 
the East India Companies of England and Holland in 
the 17th century authorized to have the exclusive 
right of trading with the Indies. The trade license " 
■system of Japan had its origin in the earlier part of 
the 15th century, approximately in the same period 
.as kindred systems were developed in Europe, in 
internal trade, too, the groups known as " Za," similar 
to the mercantile gilds, and their combines known as « 
" Nakama," because of their history and their payment 
of taxes, had the exclusive control of certain trades, 
giving no chance for competition from new traders. 
Under these circumstances both internal and external 
trades were, alike under license control systems. - a 

Free Trade in Europe 

In Europe the free trade theory originated in 
England around 1640 as a revolt against the protec- 
tionist system under which cooperate bodies enjoyed 
•exclusive privileges. In japan a similar movement お 
was set afoot as early as 1570 and found a strong 
protagonist in Oda Nobunaga, who had succeeded the 
Ashikagas as military regent of the country. While 
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Ms task of subjugating- the whole country was left 
unfinished, wherever his influence extended, the ex- 
clusi Y e ^hts of " Za " and " Nakama " were destroy- 
■ed, all traders being- given the chance of doing- busi- 
* ness in freedom from the pressure of the privileged 
.bodies. Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who took up Nobunaga's 
work where it had been left and placed the whole 
country under his power, later sending- over expedi- 
tionary forces to Chosen in the first year of Genroku 
So ^592), was, as befitting the pupU brought up in No- 
bunaga's school, strongly in favor of free trade. When 
he proceeded to the islands of Kyushu in the 14th 
year of Tensho to complete his conquest of the whole 
country, he issued at Hakata, the center of industrial 
35 activity In the island, an order that 'At this place 
there shall be no " Za," ， plainly enforcing- his free trade 
principle. Where his influence extended not only 
trade was freed from the pressure and rule of gilds 
and their associations but a great number of free ports 
20 and free marts , respectively known as " Rakutsu " 
' (free harbors) and " Rakuichi " (free fairs), were brou- 
ght into being as independent places free from inter- 
ference and taxation of feudal lords. 

These developments took place not only because 
u traders wi shed for freedom but also because the 
feudal lords themselves, realizing- how much better 
business would be brought to their own lands through 
granting of freedom to trade, gave of their own will 
permission and support to those movements. Hide- 
S ° yoshi ' s expedition to Chosen in 1592 was undertaken 
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not merely as a matter of military ambition or from 
his wish to add a feather in his military cap. It was 
done because he wished to punish the court of Ming 
which had for long since closed the country to Japa- 
nese trade. He hoped to reopen Ming's country at あ 
the point of the sword. The trade between China 
and Japan before the time of Hideyoshi had been as 
such in reality but not in name : China refused to term 
it trade. China agreed to import Japanese merchan- 
dise only in the form of accepting tributes from the ， 
same direction, and paid for the so-called tributes 
under the pretense of repaying: something for the 
courtesy paid to her court. 

Tribute Making 

The Japanese of those days, therefore, called their は 
trade with China il tribute making." In the opening- 
years of the Ashikaga period or at the dawn of the 
1 6th century hordes of Japanese pirates, sailing in hun- 
dreds of boats and in groups of thousands, began to - 
swoop down on the coast of China. To put an end 20 
to the piracy China positively forbade an^r " tribute 
making " by Japanese shipping. Thus the country's 
trade with China had come to an end. In the times 
of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi Japanese pirates no long- 
er raided the Chinese waters. However, China kept 25 
her ports closed to Japanese shipping. Hideyoshi, after 
his conquest of the country, repeatedly proposed to 
China the renewal of trade ； but China persisted on 
her attitude. It was * for this reason that Hideyoshi ■ 
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launched his military enterprise to enter Ming by way 
of Korea and force open her long closed portals. 

This is evident In the fact that the terms Hide- 
yoshi proposed at the peace conference contained a 
お' clause relating- to " tribute making." This may be 
seen in comparison with the Portuguese, Spanish and 
Dutch traders, who, finding their way into the East 
about the middle of the 16th century, achieved their 
commercial purpose under the naval ordnance arrayed 

加 for no secret purpose ； Hideyoslii，s expedition to the 
peninsula was of contemporary occurrence. It may be 
seen how the people of Japan, though unwittingly, 
were moving by the thoughts kindred to those com- 
mon at the period to the peoples in other parts of 

m the world. 

Free Trade Idea 

The free trade idea born under these circum- 
stances was pronounced as a matter of Japanese Govern- 
― ment policy in clear-cut terms such as never heard 
20 わ efore お Tokugawa Iyeyasu, who had founded the 
regime that was to continue in his family for many 
years. This is set down in the charter granted in the 
second year of Genna or 1616 A. D. to one Yashichi 
to engage in trade with Ann 亂 The same document 
25 ran in part as follows ： 

" Trade means ministering to each other's wants, 
and thus benefiting others as well as self. We should 
not benefit ourselves at the cost of others. Where 
protit. is considered mutually what little that may be 
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realized will really be much but where おお not 

shared mutually that which may be much will be 
really 】ittle. The word " Ri " or profit means an 
agreeable settlement. In foreign countries speech and 
customs may be different from ours : but wherever e 
one may go one will find that there is no difference 
in the reason that Heaven has bestowed on us. Re- 
member that which is always a mle ； never slight that 
which is foreign ； never practise falsehood. If others 
should fail so to do, that is no reason why thou ^ 
shouldst do likewise. Truthfulness will move even 
fish and swine ； where there Is no harm meant even 
seagulls court intimacy. Be it known that heaven 
tolerates no falsehood. Be wary not to disgrace 
thy country. When in presence of a man of high ^ 
virtue, respect him even as thou wouldst thy father 
or thy master. Be observant of the law of the coun- 
try thou art in ； follow the ways of the people thou 
art with." ' 

The year 1615 in Europe was marked by the ^ 
utterance given first in history to free trade as a pro- 
test against a number of organizations engaged In in- 
ternal trade under the exclusive and benevolent influ- 
ence of protectionist policy. But the expression in 
question was only as far as internal trade was con- 25 
cerned. Japan may well claim that the government 
was the first in the whole to state in clear-cut terms 
that trade between nations should be give and take, 
supply and demand, live and let live. 

Foreign people not uncommonly think that the 幼 
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history of Japan, as seen in the instances of so many 
other countries, is nothing but a continuation of feudal 
warfare and court intrigues ； but under the life of the 
nation whose story is presented in a sequence of %ht- 
5 お men and intrigruing: minds there was- running, as 
seen above, a cross-current of rising- free thoughts. 
A change in the mode, of living entails a change in 
thought ； a change in thought entails a change in the 
mode of living. In some things Europe preceded 
10 Japan ； in other things Japan preceded Europe. Things 
have come about differently, at different times, in dif- 
ferent ways, in different conditions ； but after all is 
known， the history of Japan is but part of the history 
of the world. 

15 VI 

Where the Ways Parted for 

Japan and Europe 

have of late heard some visitors from America 
ancx Europe express their admiration at the 

20 classic elegance of " No " productions and at the 
beauty of the players' clothing- heavily embroidered in 
gold and silver. But none of them seems to have 
been aware that the " no "-play is a sister to the opera 
of Europe. The opera had its origin in India ； that 

25 which later followed a westward course entered France 
and Italy to develop Into the art that is at present. 
That, "on the other hand, which proceeded eastwards 
entered Cathay and developed into what was known 
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as " Chiang ，， and " Yuan Chu," the plays of the Mon- 
gol period which were later brought over to Japan by 
Zen priests of the Five Temples towards the close of 
ttte 13th century, to give birth to our "No" recital. 

The offspring" of the one Is the same as that of s 
the other in that verse and its interpretive recital rath- 
er than acting" are regarded as m ore ^important , and 
that voices are drawn out to express €||iotional tones. 
When the opera was introduced from 'Germany and 
Italy the two sister arts, opera and " No," found each 10 
other in this country six centuries after they had each 
gone their own ways. Chess, whether of Persian or 
Egyptian origin, has developed in Europe into the 
present game of chess, and in japan into a game more 
or less different in some points, but similar in general お 
principles. 

Intelligence Advanced 

It was some time after the country had been 
opened to foreign trade in 1858. One day an American, 
making" nis way along" a country road outside Yoko - ^ 
hama, which was then only a fishing" village marked, 
by a few cottages of farmers and fishing people straggl- 
ing" among woods, happened to buy vegetable of a 
farmer. When the deal had been made the farmer 
took out of his bosom a tiny abacus on wnich he reck- 25 
oned, and next reacned his hand for the Yatate ，， 
― a forerunner of the fountain pen ― which was thrust 
througli the sash wound above the waist. Out of tms 
thing he pulled a small writing brush with which he 
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entered the account in a small book likewise extract- 
ed from between the bosom folds, while the stranger 
looked on the whole procedure in surprise. He was 
surprised to find a farmer of uncouth appearance so 
お. well educated. The apparatus used for reckoning-, 
though somewhat different in shape, was operated on 
the same principle as the abacus of Europe. The 
American in the same moment began to believe that 
the Japanese minds were of an order higher than their 
10 outward appearances suggested. The American was 
surprised at the high literacy of the country because 
he knew that the gold rush to California, beginning- in 
1845， had drawn thither crowds of adventurers and 
fortune hunters who were mostly illiterate. He knew 
15 ^ ^ose me n， as shown in the play, "From the 
Golden West," had to have barmaids read for them 
and think for them on many things. 

It will have been seen from above what kinship 
there had been between West and East In those days 
20 even when the one remained unknown to the other. 
The world is after all, as Doctor Jaworski truly says, 
but an organism of which each country is a com- 
ponent cell. The history of each individual nation is 
part of the history of the world. 

25 christian Converts 

Here, however, we must point out an event of 
great importance, which opened a gulf between the 
history of Japan and that of the world, a gulf that 
was not to be closed for many years. It was due to 
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the propagation of Catholicism by the Jesuits having" 
taken on the color of political intrigue and activity. 
The accidental visit of a Portuguese merchantman at 
Island Tanegashima of Satsuma province in the 12th 
year of Tensho (1543 A. D.) was followed by the 5 ' 
coming of Xavier, who won many converts through 
his fa!|h and personality. The island of Kyushu, with 
as mai%r as two million converts, became a veritably 
Christian country. Xavier's followers and those who 
carried on the mission after him had neither his* mind 10 
nor his personality. The Jesuits, true to the school 
of Ignatius Loyola who stuck at no means to serve 
his purpose, had so conducted themselves and their 
work that they were suspected of harboring" political 
designs. The Spanish and the Portuguese, courting" お 
the good graces of the Tokug-awa Shogunate, descend- 
ed to a mutual calumniation to deepen the suspicion. 
It was tinder these circumstances that the Christian 
rebellion broke out in the 14th year of Kan-ei (1637 
A. D.). . 20 

ohimabara near Nagasaki had been the center of 
Christian life in Kyushu. The Christian believers of 
this place rose in arms against their feudal lord who 
had suppressed their religion under orders from the 
Tokugawa Shogunate- One night they stormed and 25 
captured the feudal castle of Shimabara. A force of 
15,000 effectives, together with more than 22,000 of 
agea people, women and children, occupied the castle. 
The Shogunate Government had to call to service an 
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amy of 100,619 strong and spend four months to put 
down the revolt. 

TWs incidence occasioned the issue of the law 
positively forbidding Christianity and the landing of 
5 foreign people in the country. It also happened that 
among the retainers who had survived the family of 
Toyotomi overthrown by the Tokugawa force there 
were tens of thousands of Christian proselytes. Some 
of them were lords of feudal provinces, some were 

10 leaders of military parties, not a few soldiers who had 
made their names on the field. Some of these Chris- 
tians were believed either to be lying 〗ow in the coun- 
try or to Jaave sought refuge in foreign countries after 
the downfall of the Toyotomis. The Tokugawa Shognn- 

15 ate feared that these elements not friendly disposed 
towards itself might organize a revolutionary army in 
concert with the Christians abiding- their time abroad. 
The Japanese shipping- were prohibited to sail foreign' 
waters and the nationals to go outside the country, 

20 No vessel of more than 500 koku burthen could be- 
buil に AH ships above that size were confiscated by 
the Shogfunate. The country was closed to all natio- 
nals living abroad. While the ports were closed to 
foreign intercourse, the Chinese and the Dutch only 

25 were permitted to come to trade at Nagasaki. These 
orders were enforced with rigor because of the rebel- 
lious outbreak at Shimabara mentioned above. 

Isolated Position 
Cut off by the surrounding: seas' Japan had never 
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found herself in a position to have much traffic with 
other countries. Now under the strict law of the Govern- 
ment external intercourse being" banned, the country- 
had no means of learning anything: of other countries 
except whatever the Dutch captains happened to know ^ 
by hearsay. Japan had dosed her eyes and ears to 
the outside world. 

Meanwhile great changes were taking place in 
Europe from the 17th to the 18th century. Old poli- 
tical powers fell and new powers rose. 丄 Jirougli econo- 10 
mic developments the middle class rose to power, giv- 
ing- birth to democracy and liberalism. Upon the fall- 
ing in decay of the old systems the freedom of learn- 
ing* rose. The age of science arrived to make its 
benevolent influence felt in the everyday life of man. 15 
Modern civilization rose as the morning sun and its 
ligiit brightened and travelled atar. Japan, on the 
■contrary, fast bound by the chain of the isolating" 
policy of the Tokugawa Shogunate, failed to join this 
great world movement. Thanks, however, to the strict 20 
enforcement of the isolationist policy the Tokugawas 
were able to rule in peace for more than 300 years. 
During all these years there was not a single case of 
war with any country. The Court of Ming", on the 
eve of its fall before the Manchu force, sent to appeal 2s 
for Japan's military aid, but in vain. During all these 
•centuries there was not a single case of rebellious 
uprising in the country. In these halcyon days the 
feudal lords promoted industries within their demesnes. 
Hillsides were cultivated and lands levelled to develop so 
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agriculture. Watercourses were turned to good pur- 
poses, and roads built. Lords who had means above 
the medium feudal class invited scholars from greater 
cities and opened schools. Learned men were asked 
负 for their wisdom to serve as a guide in government. 
Feudalism, through its patriarchal rule, succeeded in 
development of national ability and talent to a fair 
degree. Thus there was no hiatus in the development 
of the country. 

10 VII 

A uvidzation Proper to Japan 

^/JEANWHILE the Japanese made striking- progress 
in metaphysics and literature. In the field of 
the former branch of learning they attained heights 

ま 5 scarcely lower than the present day achievements of 
Europe and America. The philosophers not only 
taught high thoughts but they lived as men of high 
character and lofty minds, to be respected and follow- 
ed by others. In political economy, too, the country's 

20 progress was scarcely inferior to that of Europe. The 
quantity theory of money was not only advanced but 

' even was put into practice. There were metalist to 
put forth their theory of currency. The idea of man- 
aged currency was developed and practised. Bimetal- 

55 ism in a strict sense was put into practice. Gresham's 
theory that bad money drives out good was pronouc- 
ed in 1558, but it was not set forth in clear-cut terms 
before Macleod published his paper in 1857. 
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In Japan, however, as early as the first year of 
An-ei or 1772 A. D. Miura Baien, in his work " Ka 
Gen ，， 一 economic fundamentals ― put forth his view 
that bad money would drive out good. That the 
same author had no means of learning" of Gresham ^ 
or his theory is out of question. Then general state 
of learning" had attained that level which enabled him 
to conceive such an original theory. Fine arts as well 
as technical arts made concurrent progress. The art- 
istic and technical accomplishments of the twentieth 1 か 
century Japan are but modifications, innovations and 
developments of what had been created and develop- 
ed in those years. Japan before the opening" of her 
door had a civilization which she well could claim as 
her own. ^ 

Unnatural Development : 

It must be noted that the isolationist policy of 
the 13th year of Kan- ei (1636 A. D.) compelled the 
country to follow an unnaturally distorted course of 
development. Under the law now in force only Chi- , 
nese and Dutch merchants could come to trade. The r 
Japanese traders were not at liberty to move out a 
step beyond the confines of the country. Under these 
circumstances, the external trade of the country was 
placed completely in the hands of Chinese and Dutch ^ 
people, the domestic merchants having no freedom to 
chose broader or better markets to buy from or sell 
to. Trade being confined to the port of Nagasaki only, 
all merchandise had to be brought thither. The lu- 
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crative external trade was monopolized by those mer- 
chants who travelled to and from Nagasaki, and by 
those who had means of communication with the same 
port town, omce the exports were only those goods 
* which the Chinese and Dutch merchants could traffic 
in at the least risk to themselves and with the most 
advantage, trade was confined to a few lines. What 
is more, the Shogunate, fearing that excessive imports 
might promote an outflow of gold and silver mone}'-, 

如 followed a policy of managed trade. 、 
' The trade with the Dutch was limited to two 
ships per year and the value of their merchandise to 
3000 kamme of silver, and the trade with the Chinese 
to 1 3 vessels per year and the value of goods in each 

as bottom to 200 kamme of silver. This managed trade 
was a monopoly of the Nagasaki Company which was 
formed by rich merchants, 6646 in number, of the five 
cities of Tokyo, Osaka, Sakai, Nagasaki and Kyoto. 
The chief director and the board members of this com- 

^ pany were elders of Nagasaki, who distributed a cer- 
tain portion of the company's profit amongst landed 
proprietors and those who kept house in Nagasaki. 
The Nagasaki Company developed to be an organiza- 
tion in which the merchants of the above five cities 

25 and inhabitants of independent means in Nagasaki held 
stock, an organization in form not unlike the East 
India Company. 

Charter Granted Company 

' It was in the 5th year of Shotoku (171-5 A. D.) 
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that charter was granted to the Nagasaki Company, 
that is, 300 years later than the Merchant Adventurers 
of England were formed or 150 years later than the 
foundation of the East India Company. Here, too, 
some analogy may be noted between the two coun- & 
tries. The difference, however, is that while in England 
the chartered companies were in a position to extend 
activity abroad, the merchants of Japan were not. 
Under the given condition the economic system of tlie 
country was constrained to assume form along unnatu- 1* 
rally directed lines of progress. 

In the meantime sciences had advanced in Europe. 
Their application gave rise to a mechanical civilization 
and later to mass production. To secure outlets for 
the fast expanding production there followed a race ^ 
for seizure of overseas markets and colonies. Through 
her belated start in the same race Japan had to pay- 
much. Her start had been delayed by two or three 
centuries. 、、 

When Perry came from America in 1853 Japan 汾 
rose to her feet under this handicap of several cen- 
turies. She has since abridged this handicap . to a 
matter of half century or so. This achievement has 
been made because we had previously developed a 
civilization of no mean order, had adequate national お 
* training to become a modern state, and had qualities 
that, once in changed guise and form, could readily 
meet the requirements of altered conditions. The peo- 
ple of America and Europe marvel at our progress by 
observing what we have done only in the past 40 or ^ 
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50 years, but not realizing" how through our history 
of more than a thousand years we have moved on, 
sometimes preceding and sometimes lagging behind, 
but on the Whole keeoing" pace and in the same direc- 

5 tion as Europe, as pages of history were turned. Such 
wonderment often causes misunderstanding - As eu- 
logy bora of misunderstanding cannot touch our hearts 
so criticism born of misunderstanding cannot disturb 
our minds. Our national faith is rooted in deeper 

10 thoughts and firmer convictions. 

VIII 

The Days of Foreign Contempt 

TN the first year of Meiji (1867 A. D.) Keiki Toku- 
gawa r the last of the Shoguns, returned to the 

i; Imperial court the ruling* power of the country, which 
his family had lield for a period of 260 years. The 
same year saw the demise of the Emperor Komei and 
the ascension to the throne of the Emperor Meiji. 
Then opened the career of modern Japan, it is com-- 

20 monly said. 

As a matter of fact, it was not at this time that 
modern Japan was born. Modern Japan had for long" 
been in the process of fermentation. In the above 
year the heavily fastened lid was removed from the 

20 casK in which the process had been going" on. The 
anti-foreign and isolationist sentiment which had ruled 
the coimtry from one end to the other subsided in 
only a few months after the Emperor Meiji had been. 
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-enthroned and the able men from the former clans of 
Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa and Hizen had taken the reins 
-of government. 

Friendly Policy Adopted 

The new government emerging - from the cyclonic 5 
-center of the anti-foreign movement not only followed 
an open-country and friendly policy towards the foreign 
countries but endeavored to pattern all administration 
on the models of Europe and America. When they 
for the first time saw or heard of warships, ordnance io 
and electric machinery of those countries they were 
well surprised at the powers and ingenuity of those 
■devices and the heigfhts of the civilization which had 
produced those things. Before very long", however, 
it dawned upon their minds that their intellect, learn- お 
ing" and mentality had only been developed along* dif- 
ferent lines, and that theirs was a civilization of no 
inferior order but in different form, and that their 
-civilization, if only adapted to the new conditions im- 
posed upon them, would enable them to move on with 20 
■other countries. The high resolve was then taken to 
begin such changes along those lines for which the 
j uovernment was directly concerned and responsible. 

Hundred of foreigners of expert knowledgfe and 
■experience were engaged, British officers for the navy, お 
French officers and jurists for the army and for the 
codification of ]aw respectively, Dutch engineers to 
'direct land and construction works, American scholars 
in education, German specialists in agriculture, Hun- 
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dreds of young men selected for their abilities were 
sent abroad to be educated. The new influences of 
Europe and America swept through the country for 
a time. Here was born the root cause of European 
5 and American misunderstanding-. It was thought that 
Japan had surrendered her soul to Europe and Ame- 
rica. They began to believe that Japan would be con- 
tent to remain in a second-rate or even in a third-rate 
position. It was so believed because it was thought 

10 that the Japanese pecfple had become conscious of 
having" no civilization that they could claim as their 
own and uphold as such. Because the foreign natio- 
nals all enjoyed exterritorial rights under the Japan- 
American treaty concluded in the Ansei Deriod and 

15 by the others from which the same paved the way, 
they thought that they could deal with Japan as they 
did with countries like Egypt. 

Thus the white people's superiority complex was 
common to the minds of those who came to Japan 

20 and lived in Japan. As they saw the Japanese live 
in houses different from theirs, clothe themselves dif- 
ferently, and observe a different etiquette in company, 
the natives steadily descended in the white people's 
scale of esteem. 

25 Japan Misunderstood 

It was not for them to understand that Japan had 
not abandoned her own civilization when she began 
to learn in the school of Europe and America. It was 
not for them to understand that Japan intended to 
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enrich her own civilization by taking in the civiliza- 
tion of other countries and to fall in with the world 
trends by learning" sciences and arts from the same 
sources. It was past their understanding that Japan 
had faith in herself ； that she firmly believed that s 
when her apprenticeship was over, she would some 
day be marching abreast with, or even ahead of coun- 
tries in Europe and America. Nor could the foreign- 
ers understand that the ruling" as well as the ruled 
classes were alike following" the slogan of combining 
" The National Mind and Western learning." The 
foreign people failed to understand that we had faith 
in our civilization and in our work a will which nothing" 
could bend. 

They saw in Japan only fire-arms and puny can- お 
non ； they assumed that our conception of armament 
was narrow and limited. But the peaceful period of 
260 years under the rule of the Shogunate, a period 
of peace not marked by a single case of either inter- 
nal or external case of armed contest, except for the ^ 
Catholic uprising at Shimabara, had offered no occa- 
sion for development of military engineering. For 
there is no development of any art except where it is 
called to service. As a matter of fact, the armories 
of feudal lords were by no means so poor or contemp- 25 
tible. Among the weapons designed and manufac- 
tured by their retainers but never brought to light be- 
cause of their lordships fear of courting the suspicion 
of the ruling Shogunate, there were not lacking; engines 
of remarkable ingenuity and progressive design. so 
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Progress Sought 

It is to be assumed that had the feudal lords dared 
to go on manufacturing on those designs the military 
engineering- work of the country would have continued 
5 to Progress, keeping- pace with that of Europe. In the 
field of swordsmithy alone, however, because the arm 
was not infrequently called to use in ordinary life, the 
art of the native forge and the whetstone produced 
blades unequalled anywhere elsewhere for their sharp- 
10 ness and temper. It would be wrong to pass judg- 
ment upon our capacity as armament makers simply 
by observing; our state of progress in those arms for 
• which there had been no requirement. 

In the early years of Meiji the Army engaged 
15 French officers as its masters and trainers. The sol- 
diers were clad in what the native sartorial minds had 
developed on the model of military uniforms in Europe, 
and put through drills. The sight of these soldiers 
drilling- outdoors never failed to pique foreign interest. 
20 Because of their stature by no means imposing, be- 
cause of their quaint outward show, they were the ob- 
jects of foreign derision as a new version of tintype 
soldiery. It was even thought too bad sometimes that 
the country, beguiled by British, French and German 
'° trades-people, was squandering away so much gold on 
arms. But none of these foreign observers who knew 
to pity or deride us were aware that in the veins of 
^iose toy-like soldiers ran the blood of generals not 
inferior to Napoleon or the blood of strategists who 
30 should not rank below Clausewitch. 
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, IX 
What Has Been Paid for Under- 
rating Japan 

JAPANESE management of a man-of-war was simi- 
larly once the object of foreign derision. One 
morning- in 1884 a ' warship under the Russian flag 
entered the harbor o£ Nagasaki, where a British war 
vessel had been at anchor. The captain of the Russian s 
vessel paid a visit to the British captain aboard his ship. 
In the course of their conversation they happened to 
touch things of the Far East. The Russian captain 
gave it as his opinion that the Japanese, because of 
their decided inaptitude for naval service, were destined ^ 
to play no role of importance in Far Eastern issues. The 
British captain, however, contradicted him by saying 
that the Japanese, because of their high aptitude for 
the service, would some day play an important role in 
Far Eastern issues. At this moment a Japanese war- お 
ship entered the harbor and came to anchor not far 
from the British and Russian vessels. 

The management of the ship up to the moment 
of casting anchor was so deft that the British officer, 
well pleased, exclaimed to the Russian colleague ask- 20 
ing- where he had seen any management of a ship 
so superb except by British sailors. Was the Russian 
captain still uncertain as to the future of the Japanese 
Navy ？ The Russian captain coldly admitted that he 
had seen how well the Japanese captain had handled his s& 
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ship : but it was the matter of handling a single vessel. 
Battles on the sea had to be fought by groups of many 
vessels. He could not possibly believe that the Japa- 
nese people had it in them to maneuver any large fleet. 

6 Russia Defeated 

Twenty years later the same sea captain was Ad- 
miral Alexeieff, viceroy to the Tsar in the Far East, 
who represented his Government in dealing with Ja- 
pan until the war broke out. It is a matter of com- 

10 mc> n knowledge that the war resulted in the loss of 
all Russian naval forces and in her subsequent fall as 
a world power. It was a trick of fate. Had Admiral 
Alexeieff, the Russian militarists and nobility known 
more of 】apan, the history of the world would have 

15 taken a course other than it has. 

When the door of their country was opened the 
Japanese people turned to learn of Europe and her 
achievements with avidity, as of a man on the brink - 
of starvation. During the period of more than two 

20 centuries of isolation there had not been lacking men, 
who had learned something of the rising tide of Eu- 
rope through secret channels and raised their voices 
in emphasizing the necessity of preparing their coun- 
try to keep abreast with the movement of the time. 

25 The downfall of the Tokugawa Shogunate had brought 
an end to the policy it had jealously guarded. 

Now that a new regime had been established and 
its open-country policy as well, the learning- and all 
new things that Europe had to offer poured into the 
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country with the force of a flood over a broken dam. 
Europe and America of those days were in an atmos- 
phere where democracy, liberalism and parliamentar- 
ism reigned least challenged. It was the time when 
international friendship, peace and free trade were be- s 
ing emphasized. Now these ideas, having" been found 
most congenial to the minds of the Japanese, were re- 
ceived with open arms. It had always been charac- 
teristic of the Japanese that they not only espoused 
ideals but also put them into practice, and not guarding 10 
them as property of the few enlightened minds, adapted 
them to their everyday life in general. Confucianism, 
for instance, as taught by its protagonists in its home- 
land, was but a theory which few even among- the 
learned translated it into action. When the doctrine お 
was introduced to the country the master's words were 
not taken to ornament the library but followed m prac- 
tice. 

New Ideas Taught 

Similarly, when democracy, liberalism and parlia- 20 
mentarism, constituting the mainstay of European civi- 
lization, were made known, the people adopted them 
with alacrity and put them into practice almost as soon. 
These new ideas were thus taught at schools, incor- 
porated into legal codes, given form to in administra- 26 
tion. Both private schools and governmental colleges 
became the veritable nurseries of those ideas. The new 
code of law and the later revised statutes equally savored 
of the Napoleonic code to a degree. The law of nations 
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was regarded as the law of the country, being- strict- 
ly observed m the times of war. Government was 
newly set up on the patterns common to the civilized 
countries of Europe. In 1889 the Constitution was 
5 proclaimed. The Emperor pledged to exercise the 
sovereignty in accordance with the terms of the 
constitutional laws. In the year following- the Impe- 
rial Diet was created. 

Throughout all these years there had been not a 

き single man charged with statecraft, who would have 
discarded the native civilization as inferior to the Eu- 
ropean civilization. They took in the civilization of 
the West in the light of what they believed would have 
been their own achievements but for the Isolation policy 

15 iniposed on the country for two centuries and more. 
The whole thing came to them just naturally ； there 
was neither pretense nor misgivings: They were sim- 
ply functioning- the qualities inherent in their race ； they 
had unshaken faith in what they were doing". 

20 When, therefore, Japan developed into a modern 
state it was not a product of fabrication but an attain- 
ment of full stature through its history of many cen- 
turies. It was not an imitation but a development. 

I X 

25 New Japan Not An Imitation But 

A Development 

Tokugawa Shogunate had enforced strict rules 
by which the people were not only to learn noth- 
ing" of the outside world but they were not permitted 
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even to devise or employ any appliances other than- 
what had been in use. When this prohibitive power 
had passed out of existence the country was naturally 
to see a swing over In other directions. Individuals 
as factors of the movement now afoot were given s 
freedom of action ； the nation began to develop its 
individuality. 

Through public recognition of popular ownership 
of land an agricultural middle class was brought into 
being. Unnatural systems and arrangements of trade ^ 
having been removed, the commercial middle class 
came to the fore. The soldier class which had formed 
the center of the political ute of country was already 
following- the path of descent under the increasing" 
weight of capitalism about a hundred years after the お 
Keicho era in which, the Tokugawa Shogunate had 
been set up. Then Perry's coming". In the days of 
Kaei and Ansei, the period marked by the historic 
event, the soldier class in greater towns had completely 
gone down before the rising commercial middle class. ^' 
Feudal lordships barely managed their finances by bor- 
rowing money from the trading" people whom they had 
regarded little better than serfs. When the feudal no- 
bility and the soldiers, the ruling classes of feudalism, 
were thus falling into decay, it was inevitable that the お 
agricultural and commercial bourgoisie should develop 
into important component factors of society. 

Tokugawa Forces Defeated 

In the first year of Meiji the soldiers of the し ho- 
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shu and Satsuma clans, fighting- in the cause of the 
Imperial Court, dealt a crushing" blow to the Tokugawa 
forces at Fushimi-Toba near Kyoto. Mediocre his- 
torians, speaking of the event, have lavished eulogies- 
5 on what the y regard as a great military success such 
as not seen for ages. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Tokugawa Shogunate, with its attenuated financial 
resources, had in reality been as good as dead since 
around the ！ 8th century. There would have been no- 
10 need of ^ bring it down. It was a case not un- 

like that of Musashibo Benkei, who, with his master 
Yoshitsune, fought their last battle at Koromogawa in 
Mutsu, north-eastern part of the country. Benkei had 
been struck with many shafts. Little the worse, he 
15 stood and held おお ground. The local soldiers saw 
how the great priest-warrior refused to move and fear- 
ed to advance in his sigrht. But when the battle was. 
over they came to find that Benkei had 〗 on g since- 
been dead, though his lifeless body remained erect. 
20 The Tokug-awa Shog "觀 te's case had been scarce- 
ly better. It had been dead for decades, though it 
had managed to remain on its feet. The soldiers of 
Satsuma, Choshu and Tosa clans had simply performed 
the burial service of its remains. On its downfall now 
25 arose the middle classes. When they grew in impor- 
tance as component factors of society and individua- 
lities of people of those classes were brought into play, 
it was but natural that Japan was to go through phased- 
similar to what modern Europe had experienced. J us t 
80 お in Eur °P e so 止 Japan the rise of the bour^oisie^ 
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-developed 1 democracy and a popular demand for liberty 
and potent parliamentarism. The Japanese had pro- 
duced 800 years ago swords which a Chinese poet ex- 
tolled as the best in the whole world, and established 
swords 400 years ago as an export to China. Why 5 
wonder if this people should succeed in iron work to- 
day ？ We are the people who produced 300 years ago 
silk textiles of high workmanship. Why should we 
not develop an artificial silk industry second to none ？ 

Equality of Mankind 10 

We who were early taught in the school of Ori- 
ental thought which declared common men were as 
g-ood as lords of domains not unnaturally had open 
minds to the thought of equality of man. From the 
philosophy that taught that the world was for all, but お 
not for any individual, parliamentarism was not a very- 
far cry. That Japan has gone through the process of 
-modernization in a period of 60 or 70 years Is some- 
thing" in the nature of mutual development and growth. 
There is nothing unnatural or artificial mimicry about 20 
the whole business. 

So we went ahead and set up a new code of law, 
.a new form of government, a new system of public 
education and reorganized military forces. 50 far as 
government could go there was nothing left but was 25 
changed or altered so as to take in the best of West- 
ern civilization and completely to modernize the coun- 
try. Through the change thus wrought we hoped that 
-the countries in Europe and America would revaluate 
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us and give us a position which we should legitimately 
have in international relations. 

And what did the world give us for our asking ？ 
Even Japan's friends in Europe and America re- 
5 g^ded our change as something- too radical, warning 
that we could never discard our own history with im- 
punity. Those who held all Orientals in abhorrence 
frowned upon the whole procedure as a case of a bar- 
barian nation aping- civilized peoples ； and they believ- 
30 ed that China that guarded her own civilization main- 
tained her political power. China herself contemptu- 
ously thought that we, having- been dazzled by the 
glamor of Western civilization, had renounced our own 
national heritage, and feasted under the sword of Damo- 
15 cles ' "While Japan was wholly taken up with chang'es 
in internal administration, China showed almost as 
much ardor in strengthening- her army and navy. That 
China by her armament expansion meant to overpower 
her neighbor was made plain enough through the de- 
20 monstration she had on occasion made of her fighting- 
equipment. Under these circumstances, Japan's answer 
had to bs an expansion of her fighting mechanism. 
In those days China had two iron- clads, " Tingyuan " 
and "Chenyuang," each of 7,500 tons, the most for- 
25 midable in the Far East. These ships, with a dozen 
of other vessels, formed a fleet of respectable force. 
Japan's fleet was far inferior. But she had to accept 
the challenge. In 1894 she sent troops over to Korea 
to mect the advancing* forces of China, and there fol- 
130 lowed the war. 
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Chinese Victory Predicted 

People in Europe and America mostly believed that 
China would win. Their diplomacy was naturally di- 
rected with due regard to the side more likely to be 
successful. The balance of world sympathy tilted on s 
the side of China. Contrary to their expectation, how- 
ever, the pigmy Japan was victorious over the giant 
China. The most formidable fleet in the Far East had 
been annihilated. On land the Japanese soldiers had - 
advanced almost within sight of Peking". Even where き 
Japan's fieet had to wrest victory against heavy odds 
the law of nations had been observed to the letter. 
The Japanese soldiers had fought and conducted them- 
selves, on land displaying such a spirit and discipline 
as if resolved to reproduce In those brief months all お- 
the noble deeds and gallantry for which their ancient 
warriors had made their names on the neld when fight- 
ing was long" and often. Of all these things Japan 
was proud. 

World opinion, however, was interested in those 2 か 
issues which had caused the war or the way they had 
developed far less than in the unexpectedly great meas- 
ure of Japanese military success. France, Germany 
and Russia had one mind and proposed, by inducing" 
Britain to move likewise, to force japan back to her ゆ 
proper place and wrest the prize of war from her hand. 
Britain was at first diffident and her attitude indeci- 
sive ； but ere long the wisdom of true statesmanship 
prevailed in the Liberal Ministry. She remained out- 
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side of this international brigandage. Because of the 
intervention of these three powers Japan had to sur- 
render ner claim to the Liaotung- Peninsula, which was 
one of the prizes won by treaty from the vanquish- 
s ed China, Now in no time Russia had her influence 
； extended and established all over Manchuria, not of 
course, excluding" the Liaotung- Peninsula. Germany 
deprived China of the Bay of Kiaochou. 

Japan's aspiration for modern civilization had a- 

so mounted to a passion. She had turned with all her 
might to the task of modernizing herself. Nothing- had 
been remoter from our minds than the thought of carv- 
ing our career with military force. The thought al- 
ways closest to our hearts had been to win our place 

お in the family of civilized nations, neither below nor 
above that, just that. But European countries had 
shown their regard more to the arms of China who 
had failed to become, and detested to become a mod- 
ern state. When Japan whom those countries had 

50 held in contempt had got the better of China they 
proposed to check Japan and rob her of the prize of war. 
Japan, having- no milit 町 strength to oppose the inter- 
vention of those countries, bowed to their will, with 
a grin, instead of an expression of rightful resentment. 

25 In this hour of humiliation Japan learned that peo- 
ple of Europe had really less regard for peaceful civili- 
zation than for the display of armed strength without 
which they would make no true estimation of our posi- 
tion. We awoke in the same hour to the necessity of 

30 expanding- our Army and Navy. It was, in fact, the 
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most tremendous lesson that we had learned from Eu- 
H>pe during the period of 40 years following- the open- 
ing of the country. 

XI y 

Powers Seen in Their True Colours & 

in North China 

JN the year 1897 the Boxer Rebellion broke out at 

many places in North China, Peking- and Tientsin - 
becoming the centers of the disturbance. The Imperial 
court and Government of Peking- were drawn into the ^ 
imbroglio. The foreign legations at Peking were be- 
sieged ； and there were no means of rescue or com- 
munication. Whereupon the diplomatic representatives 
in Tokyo met in council and requested Japan, because 
of her geographical proximity to China and her facili- is- 
ties for military expedition, to dispatch adequate forces 
for rescue. Japan sent over a large military force 
and, in concert with the other countries, helped out ' 
the besieged parties. The military forces participating- 
in the same undertaking were as follows ： ― ， 

Number Pieces of f 
of men Artillery 



Japan 1 o，ooo 5 4 

Russia • 4,000 16 

Great Britain 3,000 12 25- 

United States 2,000 6 

France 800 1 2 

Germany 20 
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Japan's Claims 

Moving with the forces of the other countries, 
^ he Japanese troops proceeded from Tientsin, suppress: 
ing the Chinese soldiers as they went, until they final- 
5 l y entered the city of Peking to bring: relief to the 
diplomats and their families on the verge of death. 
When the trouble was over the countries met to open 
negotiations with China for indemnities and liquidation 
of the whole business. Japan was the first to rise and 
10 set her claim at ¥ 5o million. The representatives of 
the other countries, followed to present their demands. 
The figures presented for indemnification on the same- 
occasion, converted into the terms of our currency, 
were as follows. 















Great Britain 








United States.... 




Italy 









Compare these amounts of indemnity with the- 
numbers of soldiers and guns given above. Japan who 
25 had sent over 1 0,000 men and 54 pieces of artillery 
asked only ¥ 5 。 miUon, whUe Russia, who had brought 
f ° rth only 4000 men and 16 field pieces demanded 
¥l8 ° million, Germany of 800 men and 12 guns and— 
France of 200 men and 12 guns respectively claimed— 
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¥130 million and ¥100 million. But the world was 
not shocked to see how exacting", relentless and grasp- 
ing were European countries in their claims. World 
opinion seemed, if anything", to feel sorry for the 
Japanese who knew not enough to have asked for 5 
TTiore. 

Role in Far Last - 

At the time Japan played the role of a police- 
-man for the civilization of the Far East. But for Ja- 
pan the diplomatic corps and their families at Peking- 10 
would have been all killed. Once having- tasted blood, 
the frenzied beasts would have spread terror to Tien- 
tsin, Shanghai, Amoy, Foocbow, and Nanking, killing- 
all foreigners in those places. The rebellion would thus 
have heralded an uprising- of all the colored peoples of お 
the whole Asia. Things took another course because 
Japan had assumed the leadership and dispatched armed 
forces of respectable strength, to present a united front 
with the other countries. It happened, however, that 
while Japan was thus putting forth strong efforts, with- 20 
■out a particle of selfish thought, but in the cause of 
humanity, Russia evincing- no interest in the peace 
•around Peking*, stationed the bulk of her military forces 
in Manchuria where there was neither 'trouble nor any 
likelihood of trouble being- caused. When the other 25 
-countries had withdrawn their troops from China, Rus- 
sia was not only unwilling- to withdraw hers from Man- 
churia but even reinforced them. Despite what she 
had repeatedly declared assuringly to the world, she 
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proceeded virtually to take possession of Manchuria, 
、 and next, to disclose her design upon Korea. ， 

XII 

Japan's Service in the World's Cause 

5 "W HEN coronation of Tzar Nicholas took place 
in May 1896 and a galaxy of foreign represen- 
" tatives came to offer their congratulations, Russia be- 
gan to become even more self-important than before. 
Her ebullient energy was displayed on all sides of her 
%0 bor ders. In view of these ominous signs Great Bri- 
tain, in consideration of the integrity of India and her 
prestige in the Far East, and Japan, because of her 
desire co clieck Far Eastern penetration of Russia, 
に and the both countries in consideration of the interests 
お in common, concluded an aUiance on January 30, 1902. 
Russia? as grenerally expected, had established a 
complete control over Manchuria, a result of the secret 
offensive and defensive alliance concluded with China. 
" Now Port Arthur was reconstructed and converted in- 
20 to a naval Port. Russia's advance was next directed 
^ to the Peninsula of Korea. A Russian domination in 
the peninsula would have been tantamount to pointing 
a da §^ er at the heart of Japan. Japan was driven to 
her final decision. There followed the Russo-Japanese 
25 war of ^04-5 the outcome of which is but too well 
known. A modern version of the David-Goliath con- 
test. The world applauded. But as a matter of fact, 
this war was pregnant with too far reaching- signifi- 
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cances to be dismissed, as it was, with mere cheers 
for Japan's bravery and military talents. Had Russi^ 
been successM, had Japan been driven back within her 
main island to remain as a third-rate nation, had Man- 
churia and Korea been added to the Tzar's domain, s 
and had the Russian Minister at Peking become ac- 
cessible to the dragon throne as if he had been regent s t 
it would have been that a medieval state had van- 
quished a modern state, the victory of barbarism over 
civilization. w 

Dangerous Situation 

Flushed by their success in the East, the Cossacks 
might have followed g. war path into Europe. The 
border line of Germany might have been reformed, 
India might have been dictated terms from Moscow, お 
.The Straits of Bosphorus might have passed to the con- - 
trol of the Tzar's Government. In any case, the map 
of the world would have been other than what it was. 
The world had been on a great turning: point. The 
PT-eat swing" about to be set in motion was checked 20 
by Japan ； and thus the civilization of the world re- 
mained unchanged. Japan's exploit may be compared 
to the battle of Salamis, where the civilization of an- 
cient Greek, 011 the verge of destruction, was saved by 
Themistocles， victory over the powerful forces of the ^ 
Peisiaii King", The battle of Mukden was as impor- 
tant as the battle of Salamis. Japan had fought not 
only for her own existence but also for the case o£ 
humanity, for the conservation of the modern civiliza- 
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tion. Japan believed that she had well won the ^rati- 
tude of the world. 

And how was she rewarded ？ 

The world had always known Japan as a country 
& of toy soldiers, of a pigfmy navy, of cherry blossom 
and Mt Fu A of lacquered ware and big fans, a coun- 
try where women walked with a clattering- noise under 
their wooden footwear. But now that this country 
had defeated one of the most powerful countries in 
10 ae world ， a11 countries were too astonished at our 
military prowess to think what sort of civilization we 
' tad, or for what cause we had fought, or what effects 
OUr mmtar ^ success would have on the civilization of 
the world. This astonishment grave birth to a crop 
15 of wdd conjectures. Among these voices some ac- 
cused the Japanese being a warlike people. Kaiser 
' Wilhelm's theory of the yellow peril gained Instant 
currency. Some others turned and pointed out certain 
colored people who had formerly remained in complete 
20 3ubmission und er European or American rule but now 
occasionally moved against the ruling hands, and at- 
1 ぱ 1 ^^ their recalcitrant mood to the fact that Japan 
victonous over one of the most powerful countries in 
Europe, had transported thousands of prisoners of war 
26 to Tok y o to P rove to the millions of the world the in- 
feriority of the white people. Japan now became a 
target on which were directed numberless shafts of 
world criticism. 

Japan had devoutly started out to seek the mod- 
30 ern civilization. She had striven to live true to the 
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modern civilization. She had fought in the cause of 
the modern civilization, saving it from under the crush- 
ing feet of the northern barbarism. Japan had fought 
for the civilization with the fearlessness as of a lion. 
In consequence of all these things done, she was pic- s 
tured and catalogued as something little higher than 
the ape in the world scale, 

' XIII 

Japan in the World War 

A S things thus went on the World War took place. ^ 

Japan, geographically far removed from the theater 
of fighting in Europe, had no direct interest to consider. 
But because she wished to maintain the peace and 
civilization of the world, and because she could not 
remain indifferent to the struggle in which her ally ^ 
the United Kingdom was involved, she took up the 
cause of the Allies. The Germans were swept away 
from Kiaochou Bay which they had taken from China, 
and the base of their disturbing activity in the Far 
East destroyed. Our men of war went forth to patrol ^ 
the Far Eastern and South Seas, preserving- the peace 
throughout all those parts of the world. Our war 
vessels were sent out as far as the South w Ametican 
waters in one direction and the Mediterranean in an- 
other. But the Navy has given out no information in 2s 
detail either at the Diet or through the press as to the 
active participation of our warships in the World War. 
Consequently, very few among- not only foreign but 
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f ven our 髓 people know anything- about it. Accord- 
ing to what the present writer has been able to gather 
tiirough his inquiry into the official naval records, the 
parts played by our navy in the war may be outlined 
5 as follows. 

Cruise Indian Waters 

At the request of the United Kingdom, the 
cruisers "ibuki" and "Satsuma" went out to the Indian 
and southern seas, and maneuvered in collaboration 

10 with British warships until the German raider "Emden" 
was sent down. These vessels then convoyed transports 
conveying- the expeditionary forces from Australia to 
the western front. The battle-cruiser "Kongo" and 
the cruisers " Asama " and " Izumo ，， were sent out to 

15 ^ South American seas in pursuit of Admiral Spee's 
•squadron. ' 
1915— 16 : 

The cruisers "Tone" and "Tsushima" were charged 
to patrol the waters between Australia and Aden, of 

20 Arabia. The cruisers "Niitaka" and li Akashi," ac- 
companied by the nth destroyer flotilla consisting- of 
"Matsu，" "Sugi，，， " Kashiwa/' and " Sakald," were 
dispatched to patrol the seas of Malacca and the sea 
of the Sulu Islands. 

29 1917 ： 

The cruiser " Akashi " and the 10th and nth flo- 
tinas, comprising- eight destroyers, were commissioned 
to proceed to the Mediterranean. These vessels under 
the flag of the rising- sun, actively serving- in this 
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theater of naval war, where the German submarines 
were most rampant and successful, earned, as few 
others did, the confidence of the minor countries 
fighting- on the side of the Allies- bringing to them 
relief and reassurance in their darkest hours. During 5 
operations in this sea the destroyer " Sakaki " was as- 
sailed by a German submarine and her fore part was 
lost, the capitain and a number of officers and men 
perishing. In another direction the cruiser " Chikuma ，， 
and " Hirato " were at the same time patrolling- the seas ^ 
of Australia and New Zealand, and the cruisers "Tone" 
and " Izumo " patrolled the seas of Celebes and South 
China to prevent the flight of German merchantmen 
interned. In addition, a squadron consisting- of the five 
cruisers "Suma," "Yaliagi," "Azuma," "Nisshin," "Ka- « 
suga," and the 2nd flotilla of four destroyers were en- 
gaged in guarding- the seas of Singapore and Celebes. 

At Singapore 

1918 ： _ 

The four cruisers " Kasuga," " Yakumo," " Suma," 20 
"Yodo" and the 6th flotilla of 4 destroyers were 
charged to guard the seas in the direction of Singa- 
pore. The two cruisers "Yaliagi" and " Chikuma " 
were sent forth to patrol the coast of Australia. At 
the same time cruiser " Tsushima ，， was under orders sb 
to patrol the sea around the Cape of Good Hope. 
The cruiser "Izumo" and the 15th flotilla of 4 de- 
stroyers were dispatched to the Mediterranean to join 
the cruiser u Akashi " and the 10th and nth flotil- 
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ks \ Whlch had been sender, since some time a^o 
m the same waters. Through this arrangement there 
were m those days two cruisers and a dozen of 
destroyers under the Japaneses flag actively operating 
5 ! U ， Mediterranean. The Navy xvas then requested 
by the Bntish Government to loan capital ships and 
naval personnel. Beingr unable to comply with this 
request ' lt was arranged as an alternative to send 
° Ut ラ r naval 。 fficers and men to man the British 
10 て お^ Which unde r the Japanese fla^ and names 
actl 7 ly ensued m naval action, as stated below. 

") Two British trawlers were converted to cruis- 
ers and manned by Japanese officers and men, and pro- 
ceeded to serve in the Mediterranean under the tem- 
15 l° T ^ mmes of " T ^Yo " and " Saikyo" ( 2 ) Two 
、 Bnteh destoyers in charge of Japanese complements, 
^ ym f the fl お of • rising sun and known as " Sen: 
d で and Kanran/' ser^d in the Mediterranean. It 
=11 have been seen how the Japanese Navy was in 

a f ° rCe f ° r German y to ^ckon with and for 
the Allies to rely upon for loyal collaboration. 

Gold Transported 

It must also be added that in 1916 and agam igxy 
the Japanese men of war, as mentioned below under- 
^ l°° k ^ behalf of き British Government to transport 
from Vladivostock to Canada gold buffions of British 
property to the value of £ 5 6 million. 
' Ist shipment by il Tokiwa " and " Chitose." 
2nd sb ipment by " Nisshin " and "Kasuga." 
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3rd shipment by " Satsuma," " Nisshin," " Izumo," 
and Iwate." 

4th shipment by " Tokiwa -" and " Yakumo." 

The above gold had been received by the Bank of 
England from the Russian Government in payment s 
for the arms and munitions sold. 

Furthermore, at the request of the French Govern- 
ment Japan built a dozen destroyers under wartim e 
arrangements. These boats in charge of Japanese offi- 
cers and men were navigated as far as Port Said, ^ 
where they were duly delivered to the French Navy. 
It must also be noted that during the World War the 
Allies and other countries availed themselves of Japa- 
nese mercantile marine under charter, as follows ： 

Number of Gross お 



countries : vessels Tonnage 

United Kingdom 57 180,000 

France 31 100,000 

Italy • 14 60,000 

United States 56 260,000 20 

Siam 3 3,000 

Cnma 16 40,000 〜 

Czecnoslovakia , 6 40,000 



We Japanese people are no more invulnerable to 
criticism than any other people, our shortcomings be- 25 
ing- not few. Nevertheless, it is characteristic of our 
national traits that we are loyal to our mends and 
strive to reciprocate their friendly confidence by rising: 
above considerations of loss or g*ain， and that we are 
always second to none in our solicitude for an effort so 
to conserve the civilization of the world. 
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XIV 

Japan For A New Alliance 

S^NCE the opening of the country in the first year of 
Ansei (1854)， Japan's sole and unchanged aspira- 
tion had been to attain an equality with the world na- 
tions. Neither had she looked up higher nor would 
5 she have sought lower. To make such achievements 
possible it was thought necessary to reform the old 
order of civilization and modernize the state to adapt 
it to a new order of civilization. Our course was 
unswervingly directed in pursuit of these objects in 
10 v お w , M our effort was bent to the matters of inter- 
nal administration, the national defense having- been 
relegated to a position of secondary consideration. 
Countries in Europe, failing- to appreciate our effort 
or to comprehend its outcome, were disposed to court 
15 the good-will of China who made light of Japan as a 
small nation, and, consequently, responsible to a degree 
for promotion of China's self-ixnportance. 

Under these circumstances, Japan was eventually 
compelled in 1894 to take up arms against odds in 
20 order to check China's advance into Korea. It was 
proved then that that which Tseng Chi-tse had self- 
styled as a sleeping- lion as a gesture for, intimidating- 
the world was no better than a sleeping badger, a beast 
reputed to have the predilection to pretend to be asleep 
25 where it would have to face an unpleasant situation 
otherwise. Again in 1904 Japan was compelled to take 
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the field against heavy odds, to prevent the southern 
advance of Russia. It was then proved to the world 
that the greatest colossus In the world had been stand- 
ing only on his feet of clay. In neither case was Ja- 
pan moved by any thought of aggression. She had s 
to wag"e these two wars of modern times for no other 
reason but that she had been compelled so to do. In 
spite of all this, nevertheless, we were accused of be- 
ing- a warlike nation. 

Withdrawn From League w 

The upshot of the situation was that the powers 
in concert at the Wasnmgton Conference deprived Ja- 
pan of what she had acquired by legitimate means, ' 
and, next, at Geneva the stage was so set that Japan 
had no choice but withdraw from the League of Na- 1 5 
tions. 

Japan has fought for the civilization Kke a noble 
lion ； and she has now been pictured in the humiliat- : 
mg form as of an ape. It is not to be denied, though 
nobody would care to speak of it, that at the root of 20 
all these things there is a racial bias. . The white people 
since around the 1 7th and 1 8th centuries had betaken 
themselves to all parts of the world, and toward the co- - 
lored peoples displayed their superiority complex with- 
out reserve or fear of being" challenged. From the: 25 
world of colored population the Japanese emerged and 
proved by their successes in arms ana letters that the 
ijvhite people's domain was not to be absolute or limit- 
fess. 
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As an upstart people, we had fallen out of favor 
with the world powers. From this moment all trouble 
began. Do we resent this racial bias, it may be asked. 
I can positively answer, No. Our national minds can 
^ ^oax above such sentiment. We as a rule resent to 
' be slighted when we are so done by one to whom we 
feel ourselves inferior. If some one were to declare 
the fine arts of Japan as something- quite unworthy of 
attention, we should not be wroth with him, for his 
10 ignorance merits only compassion. By the same token, 
if some one were to assert that the natural sights in 
japan were repulsively filthy or puny, we should certain- 
ly know better than wratMully take him to task. He 
should only be pitied for lack of taste. Likewise, with 
お regard to racial prejudices, which are In Europe and 
America general and frequent, being- not uncommon 
even among- the more enlightened minds, we admit- 
tedly feel unpleasant but not provoked to indignation ： 
we feel simply sorry for the minds so narrow. 

20 Contempt For Coloured Races 

As the white people are as a general rule moved 
by their characteristic bent of mind in looking- down 
upon the coloured races so they are likewise moved in 
' regarding- one another. When the world war had gone 
125 about half-way there were versions current to the effect 
that France and Italy, completely exhausted, would 
independently make peace with Germany. One day 
in a hotel dining room in Shanghai a Britisher, com- 
ing upon a newspaper carrying- news to the same effect, 
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suddenly stood up and surprised the company by ex- 
claiming" that the hybrids of France and Italy could 
make peace and be hanged, because the Anglo-Saxons 
alone would see the whole business through. The man 
had the idea that the Anglo-Saxons were the only s 
people of pure blood and that the French and Italians 
were of promiscuous blood. This instance is well il， 
lustrative how strongly racial prejudices are engrained 
in the minds of the white people. 

Man has conducted himself by instinct since tens 1( > 
of thousands of years ago. The pigeon, without any 
training", can fly back home over many miles by its in- 
stinctive orientation, the dog" travels miles of unknown 
roads to return to its master's house, and when deer 
are migrating - in mass they instinctively form a ring 15 
around the females and youngsters for protection. All 
animals move by instinct. In the case of mankind only, 
the superior types developed in time began to use their 
minds and in the course of hundreds of centuries at- 
tained the power of reasoning by which instinct was 2 ひ 
rectified or refined, enabling man to conduct himself 
by reason. This was the beginning" of civilization. 
Man at first moved by the instinctive thought of be- 
friending" those of his own village and looking" askance 
at those of other villages. Civilization gave birth to 2 * 
that attitude of mind by which man began to oefrlend 
inhabitants of villages other than his own. Even after 
man had advanced from ttibal village to state building" 
the inhabitants of one state, when brought in contact 
for the first time with those of another, their instinc- 3| > 
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tlVG thou g ht of mistrusting and antagonism at once 
awoke in their minds until their equanimity of mind 
was resto red through reasoning. History has com- 
monly followed this course. 

る Past Relations 

Japan in ancient times, as history tells, was open 
to intercourse with China, Korea and all other peoples 
showing her readiness to take in their civilization. Our 
people received with open arms those from other lands 
10 save them specially marked off areas to colonize ap- 
pointed their chiefs, if talented, to important positions 
m the central grovernment so as to give them opportu- 
nity to turn their accomplishments to good account. 
' Some of those of fore fen origin were given supreme 
15 comm and of military forces. This mental attitude has 
remained quite unchanged down to modern times. We 
have always taken in higher scholastic attainments from 
other countries, we have avidly sought greater wisdom 
we have adopted better customs and foUowed nobler 
20 chara cter S wherever we found them, proving ourselves 
above any consideration of racial differences. We are 
a people of very high self-respect : but we believe that 
our paying homage to what is higher or better in others 
• 18 not onl y compatible but even consonant with our 
加 self-respect. Taking as we do an attitude of mind 
so free, broad, generous and adoptive, the white man's 
racial prejudice against the colored races appears pro- 
vocative of not so much indignation as scorn. 

If our minds had been of as small stature as our 
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physique, we could not have taken the matter with 
equanimity. If indignant we should have ere long- 
considered some ways of retaliation. Were the Japa- 
nese to cast all their discretion to the winds and swing 1 
their minds back to that unrefined instinct by which s 
our primitive ancestors moved there would be no dearth 
of retaliatory means. Some might advocate the idea 
of rallying all the Far Eastern peoples to one standard 
and pit the combination against Europe and America. 
Some might conceive the idea of marshalling all the 纷 
colored races against the white. But under no circum- - 
stances in reality would the Japanese people conceive 
or attempt anythmgr of the sort. For such venture 
would mean a complete subversion of all human life, 
a return to primitive barbarism. Ine Japanese people お 
would only be destroying that civilization which they 
have built by their work and study through 25 cen- 
turies, the destruction of their ownselves. 

We are not to descend so as to be wroth with 
those who . can not understand us. We shall be patient so- 
and persevering - until justice will be done to us. We 、 
shall work to restore civilization and strive to maintain 
peace. 

But how will civilization be restored and peace 
maintained ？ as- 
Seeking Peace 

This is no longer the time to bring- together scores 
of nationals whose interests are at conflict and whose 
political thoughts are contradictory, and give ample 
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scope to eloquence and rhetoric for their edification. 
This is the time to bring- together in council a few na- 
tions, two or three, whose interests are of affinity, and 
•whose political thoughts are uot widely divergent, and 
5 let them combine and cooperate. It may be expected 
that Japan will some day form a new alliance with the 
object of maintaining: the peace and civilization of the 
world. 

There has of late been noted growing- assiduous 
10 efforts on the part of Europe and America to under- 
stand our country. Nevertheless they seem to leave 
many grounds unexplored. When they learned of the 
assassination of Premier Inukai, and when they saw 
the military incident of last February 26, and when 
15 t^ey observed a number of changes taking place in the 
meantime, they seemed to have concluded that Japan, 
having lost sight of its center of government, had sunk 
into anarchy, and had been bereft of any sense or wis- 
dom to gruide her statecraft. But this was fax from 
20 bein g tue. Sense and judgment had always been there 
to guide the people of the country. Why was it that 
he who might have been a Boulanger of Japan had 
abandoned his cause without having- gone to full 
lengths to stir up the soldiery into greater action ？ 
25 ェ七 was because he could not move in the face of the 
sense and judgment of the hation. The Japanese 
people may not inaptly be compared to a deep sea' 
where though the surface is tossed and upheaved the 
under-current ever remains undisturbed and serene. 
30 Sound sense and judgment form Japan's undercurrent. 
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The same sense and judgment are now moving 
to choose and decide with which nations we should 
ally for the purpose of restoring civilization and main- 
taining: the peace of the world. 



(End) 
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日本の 自畫像 

日本に 就ての 接 解 

人 は往々 にして 稱揚 せられて 却て クス グッ たき 思を爲 し、 攻撃せられ、 排斥せられ たと き、 始 

めて 自 から 誇 榮を感 f- る ことがある。 國際 上に 於け る 日本の 位 g は それで ある。 

嘉永六 年 (千 八 百 五十 三年) アメリカの 使節 ペリ ー が、 日本に 来， o て戶を 叩き、 日本が 本意なら 

や も、 列國に 向って 國を 開ら きし 以来、 四 五十 年に して 日本の 形勢 は 全く ー變 して、 近世 阈 家と 

なった。 歐洲 各國が 封建時代の 舊衣を K して 近世 國家 となる に は、 長き は 三百 年、 短き も 二百 餘 

年 を 要した るに 比して、 日本が 此の 短 か， き 歳月の 間に、 異常 巨大の 變革を 遂げた こと は、 甚 しく 

歐 米の 學者 政治家 を 驚愕せ しめた。 そして、 此の 驚異 は 多くの 批評 を 生み出した。 その 批評 は 日 

本に 同情す る ものと， 之 を嫌惡 する ものとの 兩様 である こと は 自然の 勢で あるが、 日本に 同情す 

る ものにせよ、 日本に 反對 する ものにせよ、 日本 を 正しく 領解せ ざる こと は 同一で ある。 m 本人 

. ！ I- 本の 自畫. 像 一 



-"f ぺ カー まらね はならぬ 運命 を 持って ゐ るので は あるまい か。 ¥ 曰 本の 如く 五 

十 年の 間に、 偉大なる 勢力 を f こと は、 進化の 法則に？ 許 ff ところで きとい ふので 

ある。 本 野 氏 は 之に 答へ て. - 曰 本よ ン rtMTre 

十^にして 大國 民と なつ t ので はない 。二 千 K 百年 ffl 歩 

一歩と 踏み固めて- 貧の 文明 を薩 したので あると いった。 ルポ ンは 更ら に、 

の 雷と 言 ふ。 余 は ニー 一一の 日本 雷 を讀 ん だが. それ は 道 大名の 戰爭 と宫 中の 膽の 歷史： 也 

ならぬ。 若し 曰本自 から その 文明 史を 有すと いふなら ば、 君自 から 之 を 著述して は 如何と 勸吿 し 

たこと が ある。 本 野 子 は フランスから 本國に，余 にこ 暴 I り、 歐洲に 於て は 誠 零 すら、 



tn 本 を 解し 得ざる 此の 如くで ある。 か > る 疑問 を 解くべく， 日本 歷史を 著述して は 如何. と、 余に 

勸吿 したので あつ； i。 余が 此 疑問に 答 ふべ く 著作した の は 日本 經濟史 であった。 

. 世間、 國 際の 形勢に 注目す る 識者で あっても、 日本に 對 して 正 當 なる 解 釋を爲 し 得ぬ こと， ル 

ボンの 如き 人 は 少なく はない。 總 ベての 誤解の 本 は 日本が ペリ ー に 迫られて 開國 する 以前 は、 東 

洋の 隱者國 であった となし、 隱者國 は 文明 もな く、 藝術 もな く、 哲 * もな くその 歷史は 世界 藤お 

と 全然 懸け離れ たる 特異の 歷史 であり、 その 國民は 封建 大名の 心の ま、 に、 進退 座 作した もので 

あると 信 やる からで ある。 か、 る國 民が 四 五十 年の 間に、 躍 然として 世界の 中心に 進出す るの は 

不思議で あ， ると いふ。 その 結果と して、 或る もの は 之 を 疑って、 日本の 近代化 は 皮膚 一枚の 假粧 

■ のみと なし、 一枚の 皮 をむ けば、 依然た る 封建 日本で あると する。 或る もの は その 發達は 不自然 

であ.. 5、 摸 做で あるが 故に、 やがて 挫折す る 時が 来る であらう とい ふ。 或る もの は 一 種の 妖怪 的 

存在で あると なし、 やがて それが 支那と いふ 黃 龍に 乘 つて、 世界 を 襲撃し、 ジンギスカン のこと 

を 行 ふで あらう と 一一 一一 n ふ。 或る もの は 日本人 を 以て 古代 ギリシャ 人の 如く、 武勇 を 尊んで 詩歌 的 生 

活を 送る 國民 であると いふ。 何れにしても 多くの 誤解の 本 は 日本 を 知らぬ からで ある。 そして ま 

た 日本人の 中に も、 古典 や 神話 を 勝手に 綴り 合. せて、 一種の 夢幻 的の 日本 を畫き 出し 之を眞 日本 

日本の 自. 畫像 三 



ほ I き 1§ 1 剖 分で ある。 曰 本が I の强國 となった のま、 四 五 ナ„ 

ほの 妻で はなく、 g に 於け A もず 雷 t 驚と、 同一の 證を蕭 しての 驚で ある。 

歐洲の 何れの 驚の 置 を 見ても 最初 は 奴 f 扉なる 材料と す 

通の 現象であって、 之！ づけて 奴|濟時 代と いふ。 iis^h^^ 

カス 戰爭 時代な ど を 中心として、 そ I 後に 磨 はあった が、 英阈の 如き は 第 十一 一一 f 頃の ノレ 

^ コンケ スト 時代 t 段々 奴裁 が 減少し 久しから やして SI 時代 は 去って、 土地 經濟き 

ザと なつす 日本 も 亦 之と 同じく 展史の 初頭から 奴疆濟 であった。 大寳令 時代 (两 の 



初頭) に 公布せられ たる 法令に 於て、. 公民 を 分ち て 三級と なし、 初 殺の 民 は財產 三十 貰 文 以上 を 

所有せ ざる 可ら す、 第三 級の 民 は 財 產ー貰 文 以上 を 所有せ ざる 可ら やと 規定し 仁が.、 其 財 糜は必 

しも 通貨に 限ら や、 米 若く は 奴隸を 以て、 之に 換算す る ことが 出来た。 而 して 奴 隸 一人の 賨買價 

額 は、 六 百文內 外であった から、 奴隸 一人 半 を 有する 者 は、 公民と して W 在す る ことが 出來 たの 

である。 唯 だ 日本の 奴隸 制度の 運用 は 歐洲の それより は寬 仁であって、 奴隸が 老年に 及んで 勞働 

に 堪え-さる とき、 若く は 特別の 藝能^ 有する とき、 若く は 主人が その 才を 憐ん で、 特に 之 を 愛す 

ると き は、 之 を 放って 自由の 民と する ことが 多い ので、 漸次に その 數が 減少し、 奈良 朝の 中頃に 

於て は、 奴 隸の數 は 全人 口の 一 割 半 位であった らしい。 之は奈 良の 正 食院に 保存せられ たる 戶鑌 

殘編を 基礎と しての 推測で ある。 イギリス は 之よ b 後る る こと 四百 年 ほどの 十二、 三 世紀の ノル 

マ ン、 コ ンケ スト 時代に 於て は、 奴 隸の數 は 全人 口の 一 割に 減少した とい ふこと は、 イギリス. の 

歷史 家の 言 ふところで あるが、 その 事情 はィ ギリ スと 日本と 略 ぼ 同様で ある。 

歐洲に 於て 奴 隸經濟 時代の 次に 来った もの は、 土地 經濟 時代で あるが、 日本 も 亦 同一の 現象^ 

來 たした。 奴 隸經濟 時代に 於て は、 人口が 少なく. H 地は餘 りあって、 そして 耕作 勞 力が 乏しい の 

で、 總 ての 人が 望む 所 は、 此勞カ を 得ん とする ことであった。 その 必要から 奴隸が 生れ、 賫 買せ 

日本の 自畫像 五 



-;, 力，， V*. ^にして^！^ 經 S 寺 こ 多つ ： ： iH) r 

I 、 穆" ナカ 歐^ の マノ！ ル ランドに 於ても 、日本 K 

n て；^ こに 一種の 中心が |讓起り、 ェ藝が生れ た。 0ih 

お"』" 事 は、 貸！ ま！！ になって、 fil 代が 起った が- 

き 舞 時れ の產 物と して、 舊の S 的 機構が 生れて 來た。 その 中 最も 管すべき ものよ ギレ 

そ uulif !1 の 本 原 I 仕 ふ！ II たもの， ぁ り 、簾 

それ カ墓警 I まえ、 十 If ま f つ 意で ある。 

然るに 曰 本に 於ても また ギルドが 、同じく 神に 仕 ふる 人々 の 間から 起った ので ある。 最 



記錄 せられた もので. は、 源平 時代に 於て 京都に 近き 山 崎 神社の 神官が、 神に 捧 ぐる 燈 火に 用 ゆる 

胡麻の 油に つきて 專寶の 權利を 要求した。 そして 此 油が 京都よ h- 八 九十 里 を 隔てた る播 磨の 地方 

に 生産せられ、 此處 から 海と 山と を航 して， 山 崎 神社に 透ら る、 ので、 此 河と 海に 於け る 關税を 

も 免除 せらる、 ことと なつた。 そして 神官の 家族が 增 加して、 京都に 移って 市民と なった 後 も、 

京都に 於け る 胡麻の 油の 專賣權 は、 是 等の 神官の 家族の 身に 伴 ふて 發 生した。 日本で は 之 を名づ 

けて 座と いふので ある。 酒の 醸造に 用 ふる 糚の 專賣權 も、 同じく 小野宫 の祌官 によ. 5 て耍求 せら 

れ、 同じ 方法に よりて 京都に 移住した る 神官の 家族の 身に 伴 ふて" 京都に 於て 糚の 座が 發 生した。 

そして 此座は その他の 各種の 産業に 就ても 發 生し、 足利時代から 德川 時代 (西曆 十三 世紀から 十 

五 世紀) まで、 日本に 於け る總 ての 經濟 機構の 中心と なった。 そして 各地の 自治 體の 中心 は、 座 

であった こと は、 歐洲の B: 治體の 中心が ギルドで あつたと 同一 である。 そして 日本に 於け る 座 は、 

大名の 武權 と、 長き 抗爭を 綾け て、 或る時 は 敗北し 仁が、 あるとき は 勝った。 地質 學者は 我々 に 

語って 世界 各國を 地質 學ょ h- 見れば、 その 地歷は 東西南北 を 通じて 同一 である。 唯 だ 地 殼の變 動 

のために、 各國の 地層の 間に 不整合の 所な きに あら * さる も、 大體に 於て は 共通で あると 言 ふ。 人 

類 進歩の 感史 にも また 地 * が あ， 5、 その 地 &は、 世 界列國 共通で ある こと は 以上の 如くで ある。 

日本の 自畫像 七 



& - 5 ° ： ： で， 力； マ^る. - おに B 本人の 歷史 は、 g ち歐洲 人の 歷 

史て ある。 畢竟 各國の 歷史は *! 界史の 一部に 他な 

- lif ； f r f ネを， M らうと する ものよ、 圮-. つ t.s- f 

念頭に a かねば ならぬ。 び！ * つ i 事 を 

外國を 正解 f る 日本 人 

皇^ じ ま I し、 趨 If の f 塞 i の 着 t。 

物より 優秀に して I 歩す る 所以 は、 その 同と 異 I 態に 求め t て、 i=h„ 

る。 その、 さ 於 5 通す Is むれば 同情、 親善、 iisiih 



皮膚の 色彩 や、 言語の 構造 や、 文字の 形體 や、 衣服 家居の 様式な どに 拘泥して、 互に 相睐隔 する 

は 道路に ある 人々 の爲す 所で ある。 日本が 嘉永 安政の 際 米 w 及び 歐洲 各國と 通商 和親 を 開始 せん 

とする や、 同 を 愛して 異を 疎ん やる の 心から、 一切の 外國人 を野蠻 人と 號し、 野蠻 人と 交通す る 

のは國 民の 恥辱で、 且つ 危險 であると いふ 說が、 盛に 唱道 せられた。 道路の 人 は 之に 尾鰭 をつ け 

て 種々 の 風說を 散布し、 開國 すべき か鎮國 すべき かの 議論が、 至る所に 鬪 はされ た。 當時 京都の 

朝廷に 於ても、 此 事に ついては 數ば討 論せられ たが、 當時 三十 年 問， 政 柄 を 握って 居った 關白鷹 

司政逋 は鎖阈 論を排 して 開 國論を 唱道した。 彼の 說 によれば， 我國 巳に 支那と 交通し ヲ ランダと 

通商す る こと 三百 餘年 である。 今 アメリカ、 フランス、 ドイツ、 イギリスと 交通す るも寸 毫も 變 

化 ある わけで はない。 唯 二 個の 外 國を六 個と する のみで ある。 宜しく 速 かに 交通 を 開始す べしと 

いふので あった。 然るに 玆に 鎖阈論 を煽揚 し、 その 勢に 乘 じて、 開國 政策の 責任者た る 德川將 軍 

の 幕府 を 倒し、 政權を 朝廷に 囘復 すべし との 計畫が 生れて 来たので、 朝廷の 貴族 は 殆んど 之に 同 

意し、 鎖阈 論は數 年の 間 全國を 支配した が、 德川將 軍の 幕府が 倒れた 後 は、 數日 にして 鎖國 論が 

閉 息して、 開國 政策が 決定的 國 論と なつた のみでな く、 堤防 を 決して 海水 を 引き 入る ゝが 如く， 

歐洲 文明 を 採取す るに 至った。 日本 國 民が 言 .li、 風貌、 家居、 衣服に よりて 歐米人 を 異類と して 

日本の 自畫像 九 



F6,「J*iJS, おに K て は 英語 を 第 一 外國. 語と し、 その他つ ト 3 ミ"？ 3、 A, 

I; f ミび ft びタ B 詰の 中 ^す 一 _s は #8:^ 

"ならぬ。 中 暴に 於 S 阈 S の外 に賺を 敎 授？。 故に 文部省 年報に よりて、 

十 ulisf I すれば、 英靜を 知る もの は、 已 i 萬 人 以上に 達して ゐる。 

日本 本土の 人口 は 六 千 四 五 百 萬 人で あ^、 

自 33ni , 5 てき t 外鮮ま f の は 約 八九分に 建す る 勘 

IU 外 if i する こと、 此の 如く i 蒸民 は、 Mia 

mr^r か 1 そして r は イギリス 人が 大陸に 旅行す るが ために、 フランス f 學び、 

若 -. フラン グ カイ キリスに 旅行 せんがた めに イギリス 靜を 學ぶ とい ふやうな 簡單、 卑近. 手 



近の 日用， 語の 修得の ためで はなく、 その 書籍、 雜誌 によりて、 外國 文明 を吸牧 せんとす るた めで 

ある。 

日本人が 外 國の丈 明に 對 する 欲求が、 以上の 如くに 熱 切で あるの を 見て、 日本 固有の 文明の 貧 

弱なる がた めに、 渴 する ものが 水 を 求む るが 如くに、 外國の 文明 を 追求す る ものであると 信. f- る 

もの あらば、 それ は逑 了の 見で ある。 日本人 は 歐洲の 何れの 國 民よりも、 早く 已に 種々 の 政治 上 

や、 經濟上 や、 社會 上の 經驗を 積み、 學問を 生じ、 歐洲と 交通す る 以前に R- に 渾然たる 一 種の 文 

明を鬱 生して ゐた。 日本 は大化 時代 (西 曆六百 五十 年頃) に 於て、 農業に は 木 鍬と、 鐵 鍬と を 併用 

したが、 七 百年 頃から、 專ら 鐵鳅を 使用し、 大寳 時代 (西 曆七百 一 年) の 文武 天皇 は 右大臣 阿部の 

御主人に 紬五百 匹- 絹糸 四百、 絢 布 五 百 端、 鍬 一 萬 口 を賜與 した ことがある。 當時偏 隅の 地に あ 

る もの は、 獍ほ 未だ 木 鍬と 鐵 鍬と を 併用した が、 都市に 近き 大農 は、 專ら鐵 鍬 を 使用した ので あ 

る。 そして 西暦 八 百年 頃の 平安朝 時代に 於て は、 木鳅は 最早 や 見る ことが 出来な くな つた。 然る 

に 英國に 於て は、 第 十 世紀の 頃 迄、 木 鍬 を 使用した ので ある。 日本 國民 は大寳 時代 (第 七 世紀の 初 

頭に 於て) に 於て 已に兩 面の 窠綾 (ス カシの ある アヤ) 薔薇 綾 等の、 高尙 なる 織物 を 製造した。 貴 

族の 屋上 は、 燒き 瓦で 蔻 はれた。 同時に 於て、 今日 用 ゆるが 如き 金色の 漆が 已に製 出せられ た。 

S 本の 自畫像 一一 



の 組織から 社會の 組織 を 規定し、 各 法に 互る 完全なる 根本 法典であって， 爾來 一千 二百 年の 問、 

時勢の 變 遷に會 ふて、 その 或る 部分 は 停止せられ 變 革せられ たが、 行政 上の 根本主義 として は、 

明治 十 S (千 八 百 八十 五 年) 伊 f によって S 制度の 確立せられ S 迄 勢力 S つた もので あ 

る。 此 法典 及び 之に 先 だつ 四十 五 年の 大牝 元年の 勅令に よりて、 日本 は 始めて 一切の 土地 を W 有 

として、 f 薦 If 部分的 S 行し、 曰 本 雷 上に 於 ま 最大の 蒙 S みたが、 之を 大 

化の 革新と いふので ある。 此 法令に よって 數百 町歩の 耕地 を 所有す る 貴族、 豪族、 及び 數十 町歩 

の 耕地 を 所有す る 小膽、 悉く ¥: 地 は阈家に沒牧 せられた。 そして 國家は 翁の 自由 人民 一人 



に 付 ER 子 は 二 段歩、 女子 は 二 段歩の 三分の 二の 十： 地 を 耕作す る こと を 規定 せられた。 但し 五才以 

下の 子女に は 之 を附與 せす、 奴隸の 男女に は、 以上の 規定の 三分 之 一 を授與 する こと を 規定し、 

自. m 人に は その 受領した る 耕地の 面積に 對 して、 一定の 租 米と、 土地に よって 規定せられ たる 製 

造 品と を、 皇 a に納附 する こと を 定められ； 1。 此 新奇なる 改革 は、 一世紀の 試驗 によって 全く 失 

敗であった ことが 證 明せられ 之より 却って 莊園 制度の 現出 を 刺戟した が、 莊園 制度の 下に 於て、 

目から 奴隸 制度の 滅亡 を招來 した。 當時皇 族 及び 之 を圍繞 する 貴族の 政治 思想 は、， 農民に 對 する 

豪族の 專權を 抑制して、 皇窒 をして 直ちに 自. E 人民の 上に 立た しめんと する 急進 思想であった。 

B 本 AI 歐洲の 類似 

歐洲に 於て は 七 百 一 一十 六 年に 東口，' マ 帝 レオ. ゼ. イソ —リ ヤンが 偶像 崇拜を 禁じ、 七 百 三十 年 

に は 法王 グレ ゴリ —が 東羅馬 皇帝 を 破門して、 宗敎 上の ス タンダ リゼ ー シ ヨンが、 非常の 勢を以 

て 進行した が、 日本に 於て は 此頃は 却って 宗敎 調和の 時期であって、 怫敎と 神道と は 混 一す るの 

端 を 開いた U 卽ち怫 儈の行 基なる ものが 宇宙の 至上の 力 は 一 である。 卽も 佛敎に 於て 信奉す る最 

上の 佛 仁る 大日 如來 は、 卽も 神道が 最も 尊崇す る 天照皇大神 であると なし、 宗敎 一 元說を 唱道し 

たので、 ー百餘 年の 後に は 殆んぉ 全く 融和した。 そして 數 百年の 後、 儒敎 も又此 混合 體 中に 竄人 

日本の 自畫像 ニニ 



^を 同時に 取る の を 見て、 SA£0f^^ax{i?? ( J J£ 

匚ひノ f 日ネ 人の？ 敎觀 は歐沩 人の 宗敎觀 と 異なる と 批評す る。 七 も 

き囊に 於 i? ゐる。 併しながら I J する I 

Ir5 5.: C 厂 B,« 此選擇 .0 な、 も 性に よりて、 あらゆる 方面の もの を 

折衷 1 るの 力 日本 文明の 特色で ある こと を 忘れて はなら. S 

日本に 於て 莊圜 制度の 起る 以前 こ 於て、 30 ヒ 也；、 15 

ミム lr„ J て 一 切の 土地 力 皇室 卽も 中央政府の 所有と 

u rrf れた羞 、星 f I い f f 此時| 國層權 h 

、 詹ま ら¥ 暴，^ 譽 I」 i た。 f 善の 清^ら 

if, 霧、 裏、 磨が fit 占有して 莊？ 起す i つて、 I 



a の 面 撗は國 有の. H 地の 面積よりも 多くな つた。 その 中には 近 衞氏は 日向、 薩摩、 大 隅の 三 州に 

亙る 島 津莊の 所有者と なった ほどに、 莊園 一個の 面積 も擴大 する に從 つて、 莊 園の 性質 もまた 一 

變 して 来た。 從來莊 園 は 唯. た數 個の 連接した る 耕地で あつたが、 時を經 るに 從 つて その 領主 若く 

は莊 司と 稱 する 代官の 住宅 を 中心とする 政治的 中心と なり、 やがて 經濟 的中 心 ともなった。 之と 

共に 此莊園 を 管理し、 防護す るた めに、 官吏 及び 兵卒 を 必要と すると ころより、 莊 園の 中に 武士 

の 一 類が 發 生した。 纏て 是 等の 莊 園の 數+百 を 所有す る 源氏 及び 平氏な どが 非常なる 勢力 を 振 ふ 

ようになった。 國 有の 土地の 多く は莊 園と なって 宮臣， 貴族、 豪族の 私有 領地と なつ 仁ので、 朝 

廷 は全國 から 壯丁 を徵發 して 軍隊 を 組織す る ことが 出来 や、 それ ゆ ゑに 不逞の 徒 を 征伐す る こと 

は 大莊園 を 有し、 數 多の 武人 を 招集し 得る 源氏 若く は 平氏な どの 豪族に 命 やる の 他に 方法が なか 

つた。 源氏 平氏の 二 族 は、 同じく 莊 園と 武力 を 有する 寺院と 長い間 抗 爭戰鬪 したが、 それ は 平安 

朝の 中頃 (西曆 十 一 世紀) から 一 一 百年の 長き に 互った。 是 等の 豪族 は 家長 的 心性 を 以て 莊 園の 武士 

に 臨み、 朝タ 接近 を 重ねる ので、 君臣の 關係を 生じ、 臣子は その 君 上の ために あらゆる 困苦 を 忍 

び、 場合によって は 之が 爲に 生命 を 捨てる こと は臣 子の 本分な りと 信ぜられ、 その 事を實 行した 

る もの は 英雄 男子と して 尊敬せられ、 そのこと は 叉 廣く傳 誦せら る、 に 至った。 やがて 其 後の 時 
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nf る こと は 死より つらい ものと 感じられた？ 後醍購 天皇の 近臣 曰 野の 阿 若 丸と いふ 少 

ま ぜんが £、 京都よ .。f 佐 渡が き？、 一夜 il 渡の 領主 本 S 城 入 

适の 館に 潜 人し £、 此仇敬 S ら かに？？：？、 睡眠 者 £ す は 5? とい ふ 5$ ら、 

f 蹴って 彼の 目を醒 まし、 その 立上りし ときに 之 を 斬った。 t る 風 尙は戰 場の 作法と 稱 する 

T .ヲブ- オノ ァが、 法令よりも 強よ く 行 はれた 證據 である。 之 は ァレ？ ンダァ 王：、 敲軍 

に 夜？ かけ is むる もの i つたと き、 王が 之 を 却け て、 余 は 勝利 を 取る こと I むが、 

勝利 を f 切む こと はせ ぬと 答へ たの と異 * 同 ェ である。 



玉 や 石の 如き もの を衝擊 すれば 火光 を發 する が 如く， 人と 人との の 德行を 生む もの は， 之 も 

亦攻戰 とい ふ 衝撃の 結 * に 他なら ぬ。 か Z- る 攻戰の 間に 生じた る 道德を 後世に 至りて、 武士道と 

いふので あるが、 それ は莊園 時代 (十 世紀) の 末から 起り 德川 時代の 初期 (十六 世紀) に 至りて 完成 

し；，： ものである 。そして それ は 初めに 於て 唯-:;,: 武士と いふ 一 階 翻の 間に 限られ たもので あつたが、 

やがて 戰 場に 於け る コ 1* ト. ヲブ. オノ ァは國 民 全體の 日常の 生活に も #r 及す るに 至った。 曰 本 W 

民 は その 人種に M 有する 律義、 信 誼， 正直、 勇敢、 克己から、 已に 農民の 間に は 農民の 遒德 ケ-生 

じ、 商人の 問に は 商人の 道德が 生じて 居った ので、 こ. れ 等の 道德は 武士道と 相 抱 和 融合して、 W 

民 的 道 德を管 生 せし むる に 至ら しめたので ある。 

歐洲に 於て 略 ぼ 武士道と 類似した る もの を ナイト . フ— ド、 若く はシ ヴァリ I とい ふので ある 

が、 それ は 十字軍 時代に 强 化せられ、 中 世紀に 於て 最も 咏嘆歌 誦せられ、 ナイト. フ— ドを 許す 

とき は、 その 君主が 軍刀 を 揮って 三た び 其 者の 背 を 打つ の 禮を行 ひ、 此の 禮の 終りし もの は その 

軍服の 袖に コ I ト. ヲブ. ァ— ムス を附 する ものであるが、 それに は 階段 品 級が ある。 我國の 武士 

は その 軍旗と 衣服と に 紋所 を附 ける のみで、 紋所に は 階段 品 級 はない。 併しながら 武士の 一 圑の 

首領に 陸 奥 守、 若く は 上野 介、 若く は大膳 太夫と 言 ふが 如き、 已に 政治に 實權を 失 ふたる 朝廷の 

， 
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SS せ？ あった。 然るに 曰 本が 支那と 貿易 を 行 ふとき、 それ は 政府から 許可 i へられた 或 

る圑體 によりて 經營 せられ、 他に 許可せられ ざ る專 有の 事業であった。 右の 貿 t 有の 團體 は、 

伊勢の 神社に 關係 ある 法樂 社、 宮中に ある 貴族、 京都の 天 龍寺ノ 九州 探題と 稱 する 薩摩、 豐後、 

周 防の 三 侯、 大和 塔の 峰祌 社が 組織す る ものであった。 是は恰 かも 十五 世紀に 於て、 スペイン、 

ボルト ガルの 天主 敎の 圑體が 法皇から 東洋 貿易の 特權を 貰 ひ、 十七 世紀に 於て、 オランダ ゃィ -、， r 

リスな どに 於て、 東印度 會 社に 對 して 東洋 貿易 一手 販賨 の權利 を陚與 せる と 同 一 の 趣向で あるが、 

日本の 外國 貿易の 特許 政策 は 十五 世紀の 初頭に 於て なされ、 歐洲の それ，， 略 ぼ 同時代で ある。 



此 時代に 於て 阈內の 商業 も、 座と 稱 する ギルドの 一種、 及び 座の 連合す る 仲間と 稱 する 圑體が 

歴史的の 由來 と、 官憲に 對 する 納稅に よりて 或る 商業 を 專 有し、 他人が 新たに 開業して、 舊來の 

商人と 競爭 する こと を 禁止して 居った から、 内外の 商業 を 通じて、 特許 專有 主義で 一 貰して 居つ 

歐洲に 於け る 自由貿易 主義なる もの は、 主として 國內に 於け る會社 圑體の 特許 專有 政策に 反抗 

して 起った もので、 千 六 百 四十 年頃 英國に 於て 生じた ものであるが、 日本に 於て は 已に元 龜天正 

の 頃 から 自由貿易 主義が 起り 、 足 利 氏に 代りて 將軍 となった 鐡田信 長が その チャンピオン であつ 

た。 彼が 日本 全國 征服の 事業 は 中途に して 停止した が、 彼の 行く 所、 座と 仲間の * 有權が 破壞せ 

られ、 何人と 雖も 自由に 商業 を 開始す る 事が. 出 来て 座と 仲間の 壓搾を 免れ 仁。 信 長の 弟子で、 後 

に 信 長の 事業 を繼續 して 政權を 掌握し、 文祿 元年 朝鮮に 對 して 遠征 軍 を 派遣した る豐 臣秀吉 は、 

また 信 長と 同じく 自由 通商の チャン ピ オン であった。 彼が 日本 全國の ffi 服の 車 業 を 完成 せんがた 

めに、 天 正 十四 年 九州に 入った とき、 彼 は 九州の 中心で ある 博 多に 於て r 此處座 あるべ からす」 と 

いふ 禁令 を發 して 自由 通商 主義の 旗幟 を 鮮明に した。 彼の 權 力の 下に 於て 商業が ギルド 商人 やそ 

の 聯合 圑體の 壓搾專 制 を 免る、 のみなら す、 至る所に 樂 津と稱 する 自由港、 樂 市と 稱 すろ 自由 市 
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るし-その 所謂 朝貢 品對し ； C ミ 車-ノー： V 

：支拂 つ-まも 5。 お ま If す f いま S 下に、 5 品の 代價を 日本 

a く m! して， if 

If I してし まび" m.: f 本船の 「貢」 I た。 之が ため 支那との 

こ；、 . ？ £ f のき f 、海賊が 支那 を 侵略す る こと は全 く j し 

I それに も？ や、 支那 は 依然として 曰か 商船 i I し 

-C , マ rrtlssf 力 i 新の rfe に 入る こと を 禁じ，, ^き" ,，>F ， 

弒 一して 後、 彼が 支 W との 通商 义， ffl ？ 多吉カ 天 丁 を 

？ び： ies 通 を^ めても 支^ は 之に 瞎 じなかった。 n^t^{ I. 16. 

I ； 力， 'ナ n なれ^-. Ja 力 途を朝 ft に 



皆り て、 支那に 入り、 その 門戶を 開放せ しめんと したる 所以で ある。 是れ 秀吉が 平和 會議の S -、 

明朝に 要求した る條目 中に 「貢」 の 一項 目が ある 所以で ある。 十六 世紀の 中頃から ボルト ガル、 ス 

ペイン、 ボ— ランドが、 束洋に 進出して 商利 を 求め、 艦隊の 砲 力に よりて その マ I カン チ リズム 

を 貧ぬ かんとした ことがあ るが、 秀吉の 朝鮮 征伐が、 同じ 時代に 起り 同じく 武力に よ， 5 て 商利 を 

取らん と したる を 見ても、 日本人が 識らゃ 知ら や. 世界の 他の 側の 人民と、 同じ 時代に 同じ， お 氣 

を 乎 吸し つ 、あった こと を 見る ベ きで ある。 



以上の 如くに して 自然に 發 生した る 自由貿易 主義 は、 德川 幕府の 開 創 者と なりたる 家康 により 

て、 日本 政府の 國策 として 最も 鮮明に 宣言 せられた。 それ はー兀 和ニ华 (千 六 百 六十 年) 安 南 貿易の 

特許 を 受けた る 彌七郞 に 下した る 左の 特許 狀に 記された ものである。 • 

「凡そ 罔 易 (交易) の 事 は 有無 を 通じて 以て 人と 己れ と を 利す るな り、 人 を 損して 自ら を 益す る 

に 非す、 利 を 共に する もの は、 小と 雖も 却て 大也、 利 を 共に せざる もの は 大と雖 も 還て 小 也、 

所謂 利は義 の嘉會 (よき 出會) なる ものな， 5、 異域の 我國に 於け る 風俗 言 靜 異なりと 雖も、 天賦 

の理 (天の 與 ふる 理性) 未. た 嘗て 同じから ざる はなし、 その 同 を 忘れ や、 その 異なる を怪 まや、 
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止まる。 然るに 國際 貿易 i 、跑に rlra ン r 又- ), 

ぶら？ 5, 與 へて 而 して 取る ものであって、 有無 相- f る 共存 共榮 でなければ 

ならぬ こと i 明した る 政府 は、 I 中に ¥1 を以 S 先と する ので ある。 

己 uriif れの| 袁， 霧 If £. 藤 I しの 

1 て M 力 如くに fil が、 その iiii 舆 しつ I たので 

i n II 化が 生じ、 8の變 化から 生活の變 化 も 起る。 それて 

"に 於て は歐洲が先だ ち、 f ものに 於て は 日本が 先 だつ。 事に f 、物に よ lift 

及び 形 f 異にする が、 結局 曰 本の 歷史 は 世界史の 一 部分で ある。 て S 力 あ 



日本と 欧洲と 咴ひ速 ひの 原因 

近来 日本に 來訪 したる 歐米人 は、 日本の 能狂言 を聽 聞して、 その 古典 味の 高雅なる を 賞揚し、 

その 金銀 縫 取の 衣服の 美麗なる ことに 驚く もの も あるが、 誰も それが 歐 米の オペ ラと 姉妹の 緣が 

ある ことに 氣の つくもの はない。 オペラ は その 端 を 印度に 發し、 流れて 西方に 赴きし もの は、 ィ 

タリ ー や フランス に 入りて オペ ラ となった。 そして 東方に 移った もの はま 那に 入りて 將ゃ元 曲と 

な. 5, 十三 世紀の 末 五山の 僧徒が 之 を 日本に 移して 謠曲 とした ものである。. その 歌謠を 主として 

身 振. O を 主と せ や、 聲を 長く して 感情 を 歌 ふの 點は、 東西 同一 である。 そして 日本人が ィ タリ！ 

や ドイツから オペ ラを 日本に 輸入す る や、 オペ ラと謠 曲の 姉妹 は 相 分 袖して 以来 六 百年に して 日 

本に 於て 再會 したので ある C 將碁は その 由來 がべ シ ルャ から 起った にせよ、 エジプトから 起つ. U 

にせよ、 歐洲に 於て はチ H ッス とな.. 5、 日本に 於て は將碁 となり、 多少の 變化は あるが、 その 構 

造の 大體は 同一 である。 千 八 百 五十八 年 日本が 歐洲に 向って 國を 開いた 後の ことで ある。 或る ァ 

メリ 力 人が、 撗濱— それ は その 頃 一 つの 漁村で 農家と 漁夫の 家が 所々 の 林野 を點辍 したと ころの 

—の 村 は づれの 途上で、 農民が アメリカ人に 野菜 を賣 つた 時 懐中より 小さな、 算盤 を 出して 勘定 

をな し、 腰に 卷 いたる 帶 から 矢立— それ は 萬 年 筆の 前身の ものである— を 取 h 出し. 矢 立の 中 か 
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{ 上して 日 ネの敎 育の 普及に 驚いた ので ある。 

古代に 於け る 東西の 謹な かりし 頃から、 東西の 間に 類似の ある こと は 右の 如くで あるが、 * 

"界は ドクトル. ジ ヤヲ ルス TS ふが 如丄 つの 有機？ ある。 各 g それ を 

胞 である。 各阈の 歷史は 世界史の 一 部分で ある。 ，f # 

然る S に 突然と して 曰 本の 雷と f の 置と を疆 せし むる 一 大囊が 起った。 1 

主敎 S 布に 伴 ふ ゼシュ イット t の 政治的 譲であった。 遷+ 二 年、 (千 五 百 四十 三年)。 ホし 



トガル の 商船が 薩 摩の 钝 ケ に 漂着した こと を 因緣 として ザヴィ ェ —の 渡來 とな h -、 その 熱 せと 

篤行 は 多くの 信徒 を 作り、 九州の みに 於て 二百 萬 人が キリスト 敎徒 となり、 九州 地方 は殆 んどク 

リス テン ドムと なつた。 然るに ザヴ イエ I の 徒弟 及び 繼 いで 來. 9 しもの は、 ザヴ イエ ー ほどの 高 

風、 厚德 がない のみなら す、 ゼシ ユイ，" ト宗敎 の 特質で ある 目的の ために 手扠を 選ば やとい ふィ 

グナ シ ヤス- ド • 口 ョ ラ 流の 人々 であって、 政治的 陰謀 を懷 抱す る ものであるが 如くに 疑 はる、 に 

至った。 そして スペイン 人と ボルト ガル 人 は、 交々 德川 政府の 歡心を 得ん がた めに， M に 讒誣 中 

傷お a ふした、 めに、 此 疑惑が 益々 深められた とき、 寛 永 十四 年 (西暦 千 六 百 三 十七 年) の キリス 

ト 徒 GtR 爾力. つ f 

長 崎に 近き 島 原の 地 は、 九州 クリスタン * トムの 中心で あつたが、 此 地の キリスト 敎徒 は、 德川 

幕府の 命令 を 奉じて キリス ト敎を 排斥 せんとす る 領主に 抗爭 すべ ぺ 起 も、 一 夜に して 島 原 城 を 奪 

ひ、 戰鬪カ ある 一 萬 五 千 人 は、 二 萬 ニ千餘 人の 老人と 婦人 小兒 を抱容 して、 城に 立て籠った。 幕 

き は 之 を 平ぐ るた め 十 萬 六 百 十九 人の 兵士 を 動かし、 四 ヶ月に して 漸 やく 之 を 夷 平す る ことが 出 

一 ズ/ 一 )0 

ヌ す 

此 事が 動機と なって、 キリスト 敎を 絕對に 禁止す る 法令が 勵 行せられ、 外國 人の 入 國の禁 八 口が 
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られた 〔 



5- ん V- . 



曰 重 if つて、 外 f 謹が、 ？ a^r. a 

によりて、 外國 との 應を擊 るが ため、 日本が 外國の 消息 を f 得る が ためこま 唯 だ オランダ 

の 船長が？ し SSS 取す るの みで あ？、 曰 本 は I、 世界 SI となった。 

然るに 十七 世紀から 十八 世紀に 至る 問に、 歐洲 に は 急激なる 大蒙が 起った。 政 冶 上 こ 於て 舊 

采の 震が 衰 へて、 新しき 震が 生じた リ 經濟 上の 變 化から 中 磨 級が 起り、 兹 i ァモ クラン I 

と 自由 囊 とが 起った。 舊簾 I 亡と 共 S 問 研究の 自由がず、 S が義 f 人 S 日常 







生活に 及ぼす 時代と なって 來た。 近世 文明が 朝日の 昇る が 如き 勢で、 其 光 を 示して 來た。 然るに 

德川 氏の 鎖國 政策の 爲に、 日本 は 全然 此 大勢に 取り 殘 された。 然しながら 鎖國 政策の ため 德川氏 

をして 三百 餘 年の 太平 を 保た しめた。 此間、 一 囘 の外戰 もなかった。 支那の 明朝 政府が、 淸 朝に 

攻められて、 將に 滅びん とするとき， 援兵 を 出さん こと を 求めて 來 たが、 之 を 謝絶した。 また 一 

囘の 內亂も 起らなかった。 此 太平の 間に、 諸侯 は 其の 領內に 産業 を 起し、 山野 を 開拓して 農業 を 

獎勵 し、 水利 を 起し、 道路 を 作り、 中流 以上の 諸侯 は 競うて 中央より 學者を 招聘して 學校を 開ら. 

き、 學 者の 說を徵 し I、 政治に 對 する 參考と したので、 封建制度 は その 家長 的 政治の 權カ により 

て阈 民の 機能 を 相 當に發 揮せ しむる ことに 成功した。 故に 阈 勢の 進歩 は 決して 止まなかった。 • 

日本 自家の 文明 

日本人 は此 間に 於て、 メ タフ イジ 5 タスに 於ても、 異常の 進歩 を 示し、 その メタフィジックス 

は、 今日 歐洲 人の 學 者が 唱 ふる 所に 劣らぬ 立派な ものであった。 その 哲學者 は、 その 議論に 於て 

優秀であった のみでな く、 その 生活に 於て、 一代の 師表と なりし 高尙 なる 聖徒であった。 經濟學 

はまた 歐洲の それに 劣らない 進歩 を 示し、 貨幣 數量 說が說 か、 るの みなら.^ 實 行せられ た。 メタ 

リストの 貨嗽 說も稱 へられた。 管理 貸 幣の說 を も 生んで、 且つ 實行 せられた。 金銀 兩本說 も 生れ、 
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文明 を築き上 げたので ある。 iii, u-tf 一して 一個の 

唯 寛永 十三 年 (千 g 三十 六 年) の舊令 は、 曰 本 をして 不自然に 歪められ たる 肅を爲 さ.^ 

す。 5 鎖？ の爲 めに、 曰 本に 來？ 貿易し ず も S 、支那と オランダの 商人の みとな？。 

そして B 本 商人 は 一 f 海外へ 踏み？ ことが 出來？ うにな つたので、 一切の S は、 支？ 

オランダの 商人の 手中に 掌握せられ、 寶る 

- ui も より 廣く より 有益なる 市場 を選擇 

する の I がな くな つた。 5S 所滅 崎の 一港に 腿ら れ るが ため、 一切の 商品 は 長 崎 こ 慕 

せられねば ならな くな つた U 從 つて 外阈 貿易の 利 益は 長 崎に 来往 し 通信し、 聯絡 を有 する 商人の 



ために 特 占せられ、 そして 支那 人 や オランダ 人が、 最小の 危險を 以て、 大の利 签を牧 め 得る 商 

品の みが 輸出せられ たるが 仁め、 商品の 橄類は 極めて 制限 せられた。 且つ 德川 幕府 は 過大の 輪 入 

が、 金銀 貨幣の 流出 を 刺戟 せん 事 を 恐れ、 貿易 を 銃 制せん とする. 政策 を 立て、 オランダの 商船 は 

ーケ年 ニ艘を 限りて 入港 を 許る し、 その 販賣 品の 價袼を 銀 三千赏 目に 制限し、 支那の 商船 ほ、 一 

ケ年 十三 艘を 限. 5 て 入港す る こと を 許る し、 一艘の 商品の 價格は 銀 二百 莨 目に 制限した。 而 して 

右の 貿易 は 何人も. 勝手に 關係 する ことが 出來 るので なく， 江戶、 大阪、 堺、 長 崎、 京都 五市の 苴 

商人 六 千 六 百 四十 六 人から 成立す る 長 崎會所 (長 崎コ ンパ 一一 10 の專 有する ことと なって ゐた。 此 

會 所の 首長 幹部 は 長 崎 町の 長老で あり、 そして 彼等 は會 所の 利益の 幾分 を、 長 崎 町の 地主 及び 一 

家 を 構 ゆる 住民に 分配した ので あるから- 長 崎會所 は、 以上の 五大 都府の 商人、 及び S 崎の 獨立 

の 住民 を 株主と する 東印度 會 社の 如き ものと なった。 

此 長崎會 所が 最初に 許可せられ^ る は 正 德五年 (千 七 百： f 五 年) であつ.；，： から、 英國 にて マァチ 

ヤン ト. アド ブ H ンチ ユア ラズ. ォブ. イング ラ ン f が 開始せられ たるより 三百 年後れ、 東印度 會社 

が 開始せられ たるよ. o 一 百 十五 年後の 事で ある。 此點に 於ても また 英國と 類似す る 所が あるが、 

唯 だ英國 にて は、 特許 會社は 海外に 力 を 用 ひて 活躍し 得る に反して、 n 本で は 一切の 商人が、 海 
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である。 それ は 我々 が 已に慶 の 文明 I し、 近世 阈家 となるべき、 十分の II し、 ？の 

形 S? れば、 直ちに 慰 勢に 應酬し 得べき 準備 を 持って ゐ. たからで ある。 Hi;, 

最近 四 五十 年間の ことのみ 直て、 曰 本が 于有餘 年 前からの 雷 上に 於て、 歐洲： 比して、 若し 

く は 進み， 若しくは 後れて、 鴛 5 して 歐洲と 同一の 雷的疆 をた どって 來 たこと を I せ 

や L て 勢に 驚く。 そして 此 驚異が 多くの^ 猙 S 5 ^0 ^1 , -、 

if # 力 X3 fBsff; を a むの て ある。 誤解から 来る 所の 賞讃 は， K 

W に S くすぐらる. /- 如くに 惑ぜら る、 ぬく、 BJ- 痒，， U 

rH る、 力く 角力ら 永る 非難に 對 して、 我々 は 激昂 もせね 

f せぬ。 曰 本人 は 他の i 磨？ に、 まら 信？ 所が ある る。 j 



西洋人が 日本 を輕 侮し かけた 機せ 

明治 元年 (千 八 百 六十 七 年) 最後の 德川將 軍で ある K 喜 は、 一 一 百 六十 年間 掌握した る 日本 統治の 

權カを 皇室に 返上した。 同じ年に * 明 天皇が 崩御し 給 ふて 明治天皇が 新たに 登極し 給 ふた。 

世間で は此 時から 新 日本 は 開かれた と 一一 目 ふので ある。 

然れ ども 新 日本 は此 時から 起った ので はない。 新 日本 は 巳に 久しく 醱酵 して 居った。 唯 だ 此時 

. に 至って 酒樽の 重き 蕙を 取り去つ ただけ である。 日本 全阈 に瀰漫 し^る 攘夷 鎖國 の風氣 は、 明治 

天皇が 皇位に 卽き、 薩摩、 長 州、 土 佐、 肥 前 等の 雄 藩から 出た 政治家が、 その！！ 權を 握る と共に、 

數 ヶ月の 問に 鎭靜 した。 镶 * 鎖 國を號 呼す る » 風の 中から 現出した 新 政府 は， 開國 和親の 政策 を 

揭 ぐるの みなら や 一 切の 行政 を歐米 流に 改造 せんと 努力した ので ある。 彼等が 设 初に 歐洲 ゃァメ 

リカの 軍艦， 大砲、. 電氣 機械 等 を 見 ffl したる 時 は、 その 威力と 精巧と、 及び 此の 如き もの を生產 

する その 文明の 高度なる に 驚愕した。 然れ ども 暫 らくして、 我阈 民の 智能、 * 問、 氣カは 巳に M 

笛の 文明 を 形づく， 5 たる もので あり、 その 程度 は 同一 であるが 唯；，； 形式 を 異にする のみで あ h、 

そして 世界の 新形 勢に 順應 すべ く 我 文明 を變 形せ しむれば、 世界 各國と 雁行す る こと は 決して 難 

事で ない こと を 確信した。 そして 文明の 變形 は、 政府が 直接に 責任 を 有する 部分から 企てねば な 
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. • J ； -Ft^iJ ！す 力， ると お 一。 じ ？ Jc M 

つ 彼等 は 失政 年間の 日^ S 勺お 台 も -, ノ 厂】、 c、 , J, ュ 

- ： ム 4 f G r 、ン. をお^と して 發 炎を 爾ヒ .3、 よ， f 口.^'. 浸。 f , , r, 

おえ^ si な、 15 列 法 tt を 有する を 以て、 日本 を 寺 遇 

プ U 同 一 の 地位と 見て 差 支な きものと 信 やる に 至った。 斯くて t は 白人" 

優越 觀を 以て n 本 及び 日本人に 臨んだ ので ある。 

彼等 は 日本人が 尊と 異なれる 住宅- 彼等と 異れる 服裝、 彼等と 異なれる 作法 こよ _、 I 

と 交際す るの を 見て、 自 から 之を輕 侮す る やうに なった。 ギき 

併しながら 彼等 は 日本が 歐洲の 文明に 學 ばんと、 も ！ >c§ f 

5 I a-{ ん 19 る S おして 自力ら その 文明 を 放擲し.； -る： 

あらさる こと を 解し 得なかった o その 文 -0/0 ナる t 

び 5^ を吸牧 して 我 力 文化 を 肥やし、 その 學術ェ 藝を學 習し 



て * 界の慝 潮に 順應 せんとす る ものであって 之に よ. 5 て 他日 歐 米と 雁行し- 若く は 之 を 凌 驚し 得 

る ことに 就て、 確然た る 自信 を 持って ゐる こと を 解し 得なかった。 彼等 は 治者 階級に 於ても， 被 

治者 階鈒に 於ても 「和魂洋才」 の 文字が モット I である こと を 解し 得なかった。 彼等 は 日本人が 文 

明に 於ても、 氣魄に 於ても、 昂然と して 自尊心 を 持って ゐる こと を 解し 得なかった。 彼等 は 日本 

に 於で は 小銃と、 微力なる 大砲し か 存在せ ざるの を 見て、 日本人の 武器に 就ての 才能 を 疑った。 

併しながら 德川 幕府の 一 一 百 六十 年 治世 中、 嶋 原の 犬 主敎 徒の 叛亂を 他に して は、 一 囘の 內亂も な 

く、 ー囘 の外戰 もなかつ 仁ので、 武器が 發 達する 機會 がな かつ 仁 ので ある。 それの みなら 中 幕府 

時代に、 各藩の 士 によりて 考案せられ 製造せられ、 之 を 世間に 公表す る機會 なく、 空しく 其 藩主 

の 倉庫に 秘蔵せられ たる 武器の 中には、 驚くべき 精巧に して 進歩的な ものが あった。 若し 各藩 主 

が德川 幕府の 猎疑を 恐れ やして、 之 を 製造したならば、 我が 武器の 技術 は 歐洲と 並行して、 後れ 

を 取らなかった であらう と 思 はる > ほどで ある。 之に 反して、 > 刀劎は 一 個人が 日々 之 を 使用す る 

機會が あるので、 その 鍛鍊の 方法と 銳 利なる こと は、 世 M に 類例の なき 程度に 發 達した ので ある。 

實 用の 機會な き 武器が 發達 せなかつ たの を 見て、 日本人の 才能 を 疑 ふの は 速 了の 見であった。 

明治の 初年に 於て、 曰 本の 陸軍 は フランスの 軍人 を 招聘して 敎師 となし、 歐洲 a の 軍服の 日本 
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日本人が II 縦す る こども、 また 同一の 輕侮臭 けた。 明治 十七 年頃 S 為、 SI 

艦^ 長 崎に g したと き、 エアの 或る 星が 入港した。 エア 軍 f 指？ が イギリスの 軍監 

を 訪問した とき、 談話 は 自然に 東洋 間 題」 及んだ。 - 。シァ の 指揮官 は 曰 本人 は f 々人と し S 

めて 不適任で あるから、 他 曰 東洋 問題に 就て 働ら くべき 爵は なかるべし と 論じた。 然る： ィギ 

リスの 艦長 は 否定し、 曰 本人 は 優秀なる 海軍 軍人で あるが 故に、 束 I 写き して 他 『 

重要なる 役割 を f るで t うと 論じた。 その 時 一艘の If が 人 港して、 sii 



ロシアの 指 ffi 官に 向って 日本軍 艦 を 見 中 や、 その 投錨の 巧妙なる こと イギリス 軍艦の 外に、 その 

比 を 見る こと は 出来ぬ。 貴下 は 斯くて も 日本海 軍の 前途に 疑 を 有する かと 問 ふ；， -。 その 時& シァ 

の 艦長 は洽 然として、 日本人の 軍艦 操縦の 技能 は 之 を 見た、 但し それ は 一艘の 軍艦で ある。 海戰 

は 多數の 軍艦に よりて 爲 さる ， ものである。 余 は 日本人が 大 艦隊 を 操縦す るの 才能 あ h と 信す る 

こと は出來 ぬと 言った。 此 a シァの 艦長 は、 それより 二十 年の 後、 b シァ白 1 帝の 下に 滿洲 總督と 

して 日本と 應 接し、 遂に 日露 戰爭を 開始した るァレ キシ— フ であった。 日露 戰爭の 結果， b シァ 

は その 海軍 力の 全部 を 亡失し、 & シァ國 勢の 倾歪は 之から 始まった こと は 人の 知る 處 である。 そ 

れは 何とい ふ 皮肉の 運命で あるか。 ァ レキシ ー フゃ、 ロシアの 軍閥 や、 貴族 等が、 今少しく B 本 

の 眞實を 知.. 9 得たならば、 近世の 世界 歷史は 他の 方向に 向って 進んだ であらう。 

日本が 國を 開いた ときの 日本人 民 は、 久しく 飢 If せる ものが 飮 食す るが 如き 勢で 歐洲 からの 新 

事 新 學を學 習 せんとした。 識者 は 二百 餘 年の 鎖國の 間に も 秘かに 欧洲の 新 學と新 勢 を 聞知して、 

日本 をして 此新 勢に 順應 せし むる の 準備 をな さねば ならぬ 事 をカ說 して 居った が、 今や 鎖 國の鏺 

を 握る 德川 政府が 倒 * し、 開國の 政策 を實 行せ，^ とする 新 政府が 現出し 仁ので 歐 米の 新 學新事 は 

堤 を 破った 洪水の 如くに 襲来した。 此 時の 歐 米の 風潮 はヂ モク ラシ ー、 自由主義、 議會 制度が S 
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義に 移し、 之 を 學校 で 8 し、 之 I 律- i 入し、， 3 ヒ： さ . 

SS 床であった。 行政 丄に 於て 之を實 行した。 大 中學 校は此 

$ 律 綱 令 や 改定 律令よ、 多.. b こ. 一 。，、 Z . / 

く i 重 せら srh 多， f ナオ レオン コ， -ド sf 帶 びて 居った。 阈 SS 內 法の 如 

41 せられ 戰 時に 於ても 厳格に 準據 せられた。 一切の 政治 は §文明| " 

めら れ た。 遂に 明治 二十 二 年 (愿千 八 百 IH i 

"f こま 布し， 擧磨會 き PM:::r: 

文明 を §§ に 比して 劣弱で あると なし、 力 此 も 一人の 政治 if I 

爹 放擲す る こと は 5 た 者 はない。 二 Is の 



鎖國 政策が なかつ 仁なら ば、 當然此 境に 赴い- U であらう こと を 信じて、 西歐 文明 を吸牧 したので 

ある。 そこに 不自然 もなければ 作爲 もない。 それ は 日本人 種の 本来の 機能で 確固たる 自信 を 持つ 

た 上の 事で ある。 故に 開國 以来、 日本が 近世 阈家 になった の は、 製造で なくして 生長であった。 

摸倣で なくして 發 達であった。 

新 日本 は模 做に 非ず 發達也 

德川 幕府 は 嚴令酷 法に よりて、 國 民が 海外の こと を 知る を 妨げ、 國 民が 從來の ものよりも 新奇 

な， る 機具 を發見 使用す る 事 さ へ も 禁じた ので あるが、 その 禁令 者が 亡び 仁る 以上 は ノ國勢 は當然 

に變轉 すべき ものであった。 その 變轉の 要素と して は、 個人が 活躍の 自由 を與 へられた ので、 國 

民の 個性が 働ら き 出した。 人民の 土地 所有 權が 公認せられ たので、 玆に 農村 的中 產 階級が 有力と 

なって 來た。 ：從來 政治 上の 中心 勢力であった 士族が 資本主義の 風波に 漂 ふて 壤滅 すべき 勢 は、 德 

川 幕府の 創設せられ 仁る 慶長 以後 一 百年 頃から 已に 開始した。 - そこ へ ぺ リ I が 来た。 嘉永 安政 頃 

は、. 大都會 に 於て は 士族 は 全然 巳に 商業 的中 產 階級の 前に 屈服して しまつた。 諸 藩 はまた 其 財政 

に 翁して、 奴隸の 如く 賤 しんだ 町人から 借金に よって、 一時 を 凌ぐ ばか. 5 であつ 仁。 此の 如く 封 

逮的 治者 階級で ある 大名と 士族が .壞滅 するとき、 自然に 農業、 商業 的中 產階鈒 が 社會の 構成要素 

日. 本ぶ ■ a- 畫 像. , 三 七. 



ない。 三百 年 前から K 良の 牛： 糸 を 作った 國 民が、 今日 天下 有數 の纖緯 工業 國 となっても 不 BS1 は 

ない。 公侯 將相豈 に 種 あらん やとの 東洋 思想の 持主 は、 卽.^ 平等 思想 を 受け 納る、 に 敏感で ある。 

天下 は 天下に して、 一人の 天下に あらやと いふ 思想 は、 憲法 政治の 母胎で ある。 日本が 六 七十 年 

の 問に 近代化し たる こと は、 自然の 發達 であり， 生長で ある。， 少しも 不自然で なく、 また 模倣で 

もなかった。 斯くて 我々 は、 一切の 法律 を欤定 した。 政府の 組織に 大變革 を 加へ た敎 育の 制度 を 

更改した。 兵制 を變 革した。 およそ 政權の 及ぶ 一切の 事 を 更改して、 西歐 文明の 精神 を 吸 取 さす 

ベく して、 日本 を 全く 近世 化して しまった。 我々 は 之に よりて 歐米諸 國がロ 本の 眞價を 認め、 國 

際關 係に 於て、 日本が 有すべき 當然の 位置 を與へ ん こと を 希望した。 

世界 は此 希望に 對 して 何 を與 へた か？ 

二 於け る 日本の 友人す らも， 日本の 變化を 以て、 急激に 過ぐ ると なし、 自國 の歷. ^を 忘却 

する ものと なし、 其處に 危險が あると 警告した。 東洋人 全 體に對 して 嫌悪の 念 を 有する もの は、 

未開 國 民が 文明 國 民の 模倣 をす る ものである となして 之を輕 侮し、 寧ろ 支那 を 以て ra: 有の 文明 を 

維持す る 間に 政治的 實カを 保有す る 者と 信じた。 支那 は 日本 を 以て、 歐 米の 文化に K 惑せられ て、 

その 固有の 文明 を 失 ひ 浮華 輕佻、 自 から 衰亡に 赴く ものと して、 之を輕 侮し；，^ そして 日本が 鋭 
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應 I いた。 然るに 意外に も 小國の I、 

h^Mi 蒸軍遷 慈に 近づいた。 iih 

"uu. M し ir 文 f f た。 曰 塞 軍は豪猶戰 重 

iiHHlii! 節制 f f 爲した。 之 I 

然るに 歐 洲列國 は、 I と 支那の 曲直、 文明の 高下な ど g 中 こなく、 l-ni-f 

進出に 驚い 一し、 フランス、 f— ノ， 。てつ，— s ？ -n 本章の 意外なる 

イツ ロシフの 三阈が 聯合して、 イギリス を W し、 n 本 を 抑制し 



て その 進出 を 停止し、 そして 勝 戰の物 獲 を剝取 せんこと を 企てた。 イギリス は 躊躇した。. その 態 

度は瞹 味で あ. つたが、 併しながら 流石に 聰明なる 政治家の 意見が、 自由 黨の內 閣に現 はれて、 此 

掠奪 團體の 域外に 立った。 此三國 干 涉の結 粜 として、 日本 は 一 旦 屈服した る 支那から、 條約 によ 

りて 得に る 獲物の 中、 遼束 半島 を 放棄せ ねばならなく なつ； io そして その後 問 もな く a シァは 全 

滿洲に その 勢力 を 及ぼした。 勿論 遼東 半島 は その 中に あった。 ドイツ は 膠 州灣を 支那から 奪って 

しまった 

口 本 は 近世 文明に 就て、 情 熟 的の 憧憬 を 持つ。 そして 日本 を 近世 化する ことに 全力 を盡 した。 

武力 を 持って 飛躍 せんとす るが 如き は 夢にも 考慮した こと はない。 その 最大の 希望 は、 文明 國の 

E 班に 列す る ことであった。 それ 以下で もな く、 それ 以上で もない、 唯 それだけ であった。 然る 

に 欧洲 列國は sft 的國 家と なり 得ぬ。 また 成る こと を嫌惡 する 支那の 武力 を 尊重して、 日本 を輕 

毎し、 そして 輕侮 せる 日本が、 支那 を 打倒す る や、 歐洲は 集って 日本 を 抑制して、 その 獲物 を 掠 

奪 せんとした。 日本 は 歐洲の 干渉 を 排斥すべき 武力 を 持たぬ ため、 悲愤を 抑 ゆるに 苦笑 を 以てし 

て 之に 屈服した〕 日本人 は此 屈服の 屮 から 歐洲人 は 文明 平和の 政治 を 喝采す る もので なく、 武力 

を 示さ すん ば. 我々 の眞 正の 位置 を 解す る もので ない こと を曉 つた。 之より して 我々 は 陸海 軍を摁 
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- であった。 

日 本 

ロシア 

イギリス 

アメリカ 

K ィ ッ 

フ ラ ン ス 



、名 B の^ 力 は 左の 如 



四〇〇〇 人 

三 〇〇〇 人 

二 〇〇〇 人 

八 〇〇 人 

二 〇〇 人 



砲 五十 WE: 

砲 十六！： 

卜 二 T> 

石 i 二 P 

f IT 二 r 

砲 十二 TOJ 



w くて 我 兵が 各國の 軍隊と 共 伺して、 天津から 行く行く 支那 兵 を 掃蕩し つ 、北京 市に 入った の 

で、 各國の 使臣 及び 其 家族 等 は、 瀕死の 狀 態から 辛うじて 救 ひ 出された。 巳に して 事 終って， 支 

那 政府と 交涉 し、 賠償金 を 取って， 騷亂の 結末 を淸箅 すべく 列 國會議 が 開かれた が、 U 本 は 第一 

爾後 各國. の 要求 は 左の 如くで あつ た (口 本 紙幣 に 換算して )0 

一 億 八 千 萬 腸 

一 億 三千 萬圓 

一 億萬圓 

七 千萬圓 

五 千萬圓 

四千 五 百萬圓 

三千 八 百萬圓 

千 一 一 百寓圓 

前節に 示した 兵 數と砲 數と此 SS 余 額と を 比較せ よ、 一 萬 人の 兵と 五十 四 門の 大砲 を 出した る 

日本 は、 僅かに 五 千 萬圓を 要求した るに-四千 人の 兵と 十六 n の 砲 を 出し 仁に 過ぎざる ロシア は、 

日本の. 晝像 四 一一. 一 



に 發言 して 五 千 萬 圓を耍 求した 

ロシア 

ドイツ， 

フ ラ. ン ス 

イギリス 

日 本 

アメリカ 

タリ T 

ベ ルギ 1 



そして それ は 争 ジァの 有色 人 蜂起の 簾と なった であらう。 f f こもの ま、 n 本が 秦勺 

の 地位に 立ち， 大兵 を發 して 列國 と清灘 を 張った からで ある。 然るに I が 此の 如く ：人通 

のために 無 f 努力 をし つ is に、 。シァ は 北京 附近の 奠 S 何等の M 心お たや、 その 

豪の 大部分 を 何等の S もな、 また 星の S ベ If lig 屯せ しめた。 各國が 

支那から 軍？.， 上げた 後 も、 "シァ は 依然として 滿洲 から 手を 引かぬ のみなら や、 更ら： 兵力 

S 加した。 幾 S か I に 向つ in した こと を 裏切？、 囊に ¥1 を S してし まひ、 

ffi らに 朝鮮にまで、 その 手 を 伸ばさん とする の 意阖を 示して 來， -0 



世界の 爲 めに 立ち上った 日本 

口 シァは 千 八 百 九十 八 年 五月の 皇帝 戴冠式に 於て、 各阈 使臣の 朝賀 を 受けた の を機會 として 氣 

滿ち 意驕 り、 國 境の 全面に 迫力 を かけて、 四方に 進出す る 形勢 を 示して 來た。 兹に 於て か、 ィギ 

リス は 印度に 於け る 安全と、 極柬に 於て 威望 を 維持す るた めに、 日本 は &シァ が 極東に 進出す る 

を 防ぐ ために、 兩 ながら 利害の 共通す る 所が あるのに 鑑みて、 明治 三十 五 年 (千 九 百 一 一年) 一 月 三 

十日、 日英 同盟の 條約を 締結した。 

P シァは 何人もが 豫 想し. U る 如く， 全く 滿洲を 卜：： 領 してし まった。 それ は 支那と n シァの 間に、 

秘密に 攻守同盟が 締結 せられた 結果であった。 そして 旅 順 港を欤 造して、 軍港と してし まった。 

C シァは 更らに 朝鮮半島に 向って 進出して 來た。 a シァが 半島 を 占領 すれば，、 それ は 日本の 心臟 

に ピスト ルを擬 する やうな ものであるから、 日本 は 最後の 決心 をして 立 も 上った。 その 結果 は 今 

更說 くに は餘. 5 に顯 著な 明治 三十 七 八 年の 日露 戰爭 であつ 仁。. 巨大な ゴ ライ ヤス は、 短 少なる ダ 

ヴィヂ のために 倒された。 世界 は 之 を 喝采した。 然れ ども 事實に 於て 此戰爭 の， 意義 は、 H 本の 武 

勇、 善戰、 善 謀 を 喝采して 巳む ベ，， き 程度の 者ではなかった。 若し P シァが 勝ったならば、 日本が 

第三 流の 國民 として 本島 內に追 ひ 込まれたならば、 そして 滿洲、 朝鮮が a シァの 所有物と なった 

S 本の 自畫像 II 五 



を 維持した と 同じ ことで ある。 奉 I 戰 はで，， ラスの 決 f あった。 曰 本 は fl の 存亡の た 

めに 戰 つたの みならす、 實にヒ ゥ：？ —の 爲に戰 つた。 近世 文明 維持の ために 戰 つたので あ 

る。 日本 は實に 世界の 感謝 を 期待した。 

世界 は 何 を 以て 日本の 期待に 酬 答した か？ 

世界 は 曾って 曰 本 を 以て、 玩具の 兵 敵の 國、 幼稚なる 海軍の 國、 籍 の國、 富士山の 國、 f 

の國、 圑 扇の 國、 婦人の 下駄の 下から カラ コ 口と 一冨 を 奏する 國 とのみ， たの：、 今や それが 

5 最大の 画 S 破した ので、 それが 如何なる 文明 を 有し、 如何なる T スの ためこ 戰ひ、 そ 



の戰 勝が 世界の 文明に 如何なる 結果 を來 たすか を 思量す るの 暇な く、 唯 だ その 武力に 驚く のみで 

あつ. た。 此 驚愕 は 多ぐ の 譫言 を 生み出した。 此譫言 の 中から、 日本 を 以て 好戰國 民で あると 批評 

する 聲が 起った。 日本の 勃興 を 以て 黄禍な b とする カイゼルの 畫は、 羽の あるが 如くに 四方に 飛 

んだ。 或る 者 は 從來歐 米 諸國の 訓令に 服し 仁る 有色 人種が、 往々 にして その 宗主 國に 反抗す る 原 

因 は 日本が 歐洲 中の 最大 最強の 國 である S シァを 破り、 その 數 千の 柿虜を 束^に 送り、 世界 億 萬 

の 民の 面前に、 白人種の 劣敗 を 公示した る ことに 初 まると いふ。 之より 千 百の 攻擊が 日本の 頭上 

に 落ちて 来た。 

口 本 は 近世 文明 を * 仰した。 近世 文明 を 文字 通. 5 に實 行しつつ ある。 近世 文明の 爲に戰 つて、 

北方 蠻 人の 蹂躪から 之 を 救つ 仁。 U 本 は 文明の ために 獅子の 如くに 雄々 しく 戰 つた。 そして その 

結果、 猿の 如き ものに 書き落され 仁。 

世界 戰爭の 時の 日本 

か、 る 間に 歐洲 大戰が 起った。 U 本 は歐洲 大戰の 中心と は、 地勢 懸隔して 直接の 利害 はない。 

併しながら 世界の 平和と 文明 を 維持したい のと、 我 同盟 國 である 英國の 危急存亡 は 座視す べきで 

ない ので、 決然と して 立ち上り、 ドイツ人 がま 那 から 掠奪した る 膠州灣 から ドイツ を驅逐 して そ 
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z 、一， fj , «,^- — 361ひ-^^さ：^厗^:1©して 蜀龟 一り 

、れ r また 簾、 ；f ランドから 英本國 I 援 すべ ilhi を M し 

"西 ^ 重った。 羞霧尊 歷磨、 崖 lii しめて、 |„ 

スへ— 艦隊 を追擊 せしめた。 Iff 



九 一 五 年— 一 六 年 



巡洋艦 利根. 暫の 二？？ 5洲とァラ ビヤの て テンの S* 衞し、 MH 

P の： T び 松、 杉、 柏、 榊の 四？！？ If ， 

海 を 警隨 せしめた。 者.^ フ > 



一九 一七 年 

巡洋艦 明 石、 第 十 第 十一 驅遂隊 八艘を 地中海に 出動せ しめたが、 此 地方 は ドイツの 潜行 艇の得 

意の 壇場で あるので、 聯合 國 側の 小國は 最も 深く ：=； 本の 軍艦に 信賴 し、 その 影 を 望んで 意 を 安ん 

やる とい ふ狀 態であった。 此 間に 驅遂艦 榊 は ドイツ 潜水 艇の 襲擊を 受けて 艦の 前部 は 沈 浚し、 艦 

長 以下 多数の 將 士が戰 死した。 別に 巡洋艦 筑摩、 平 戶のニ 艦 をして、 濠洲、 二 ウジ— ランドの 整 

備に 當 らしめ た。 更らに 巡洋艦 利根、 W 雪の 二 艦 をして セレべ ス海、 南支那海に 出動し、 ドイツ 

商船の 脫出を is 戒 せしめ、 巡洋艦 須磨， 矢矧、 吾妻、 口 進 > 春 日の 五艘 及び 第二 驅遂隊 四 艘をシ 

ン ガボ ー ル、 セ レべス 海に 出動せ しめ； io ノ 

一九 一八 年 

春 日、 八 雲， 須磨， 淀の 四 軍艦 及び 第 六 驅遂隊 四艘を 出して シン ガボ I ル 方面 を §3 戒せ しめ、 

矢矧、 筑 摩の 一 一 艦 を 濠洲に 遊行せ しめて 之が 譬 備に 當 らしめ、 別に 巡洋艦 對馬を 喜 望 峰に 出動せ 

しめて M.1 備に 當. 5、 ま.； i 巡洋艦 出 雪と 第 十五 驅逐隊 四. 艘を 地中海に 派遣した。 之より 先 巡洋艦 明 

石 は 第 十 第 十一 驅遂隊 と共に、 地中海に 活動し つ/あった が、 此增 勢に よりて 地中海に は、 日本 

の 巡洋艦 ニ艘、 驅逐艦 十二 艘が 活躍す るに 至った ので ある。 此時 イギリスから、 更らに 日本の 主 

日本の 自畫像 四 九 



如 伺に 聯合 國 倒に 信 賴 せられた るか を 見るべし。 

別に 千 九？ 六 年と 十七 年に、 イギリス 政府の 請？ 應 じて、 ィ f ス 所有の I 五 千 六 慕 

ホン ドを、 左の 如く 軍艦 を 以て、 ゥ ラジオ ス トツ ク から カナダ 迄 輸送した。 

第一 囘 常 磐、 千歳 

一 IE: 日 货1、 春 n 

第三 囘 薩摩、 日 進、 出 雲、 磐 手 

第 四周 常 磐、 八 雪 



おは イギリスが 口 シ ァに賣 つた 兵器の 代價 で、 イングランド 銀行が B シァ 政府から 受取った も 

ので ある。 

亦 フランス 政府の 請求に より、 驅逐艦 十二 艘をロ 本で 急造し、 日本の 將兵を 以て、 之 をボ— ト 

サイド 迄 g~ 航 して、 フランス 海軍に 引渡した。 ま 仁 此大戰 に 際し、 歐米 各國其 他が 日本の 商船 を 

霍 鏞 したる 數は 左の 如くで ある。 . 



英 

米 國 ， 

シャム 

口 

？ 莨 

支 那 

、チ _| ッコ ス 口. ヴァ キヤ 

：" 本 國民は 他の 國 民と 同じ， 
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五十 七 艘， 

■ 十四艘 

五十六 艘 

三艘 

六艘 



十八 萬噸 

十萬噸 

六萬噸 

一十 六萬噸 

三千 噸 

五千噸 

四萬噸 

四萬噸 



種々 の 缺點と 失策 は ある。 併しな が" 



その 與國 に對 して 忠實 

五一 



III する こと It て、 むしろ 曰 f 國 として、 f li して、 そノ 

y„ f 層 +1 本 蒸 i 養す て 藝軍 

はなら なくなった。 斯 くし て曾紀澤 が 眠れる 獅子と 慕して、 tl 嚇 した 

，fi に 過 f る事を證 明した。 曰 本 はまた 三十 七 年-ぶ ンァ？ -き： 5 よ , ( 

勢の f Is マ r まず。 d„ テ H チ £TS£? る 、また 劣 

f J へ ，j られす そして 界 はまた 之に よりて、 世界最大の E 漢の 足が ぉヒ H 

ェ であった 事 を曉 つた。 日本 は 決して 自 から f 攻擊 の II しこ 囊の f 私 i 

- - 自 力 eAwg* の 意圖を 有した こと はなく、 斤 1^1 ハー；， C ま 
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して その 結果 歐洲 各國相 聯合して、 先づ ワシントン 會議に 於て、 日 本から 正 當の蘧 物 を 奪 ひ、 次 

に ジ ュネ— ブに 於て 日本 をして 國際 聯盟から K 退 せねば ならぬ や うに 仕向けた。 

日本 は 文明の ため 獅子の 如くに 戰 つた。 そして 猿の 如くに 書き落された。 此 等の 事件の 奥底に 

は、 何人も 口にする こと を 好まぬ が、 確かに 人種的 感情が 存在す る こと は 否定す る こと は 出来ぬ。 

白人種 は 十七 八 世紀から 世界の 各地に 接觸 し、 有色 人種に 對 して 傍若無人に その 優越 觀を 發禪し 

仁が、 有色 人種の 中から 日本が 勃興し、 文武 兩 面の 成功に よ， o て、 世界 は^しも 白人種の みのも 

のでない こと を 明に した。 玆に 於て か 彼等 は 日本 を 以て アップ ス ク ー ト となして、 之 を 疎外す る。 

そして 異人 種で あると して 之 を 排斥す る、 一切の 困難 は 之から 發生 する。 然 らば 卽ち 日本人 は此 

人種的 僻見に ついて 愤怒 する かとい へば、 余 は 確然と して 否と いふ。 日本人 はか、 る 僻見に つい 

て 憤怒す る ほどに 小さき 心魂 を 持たぬ。 或る人に 輕 侮せられ て 憤怒す るの は、 幾分な， n- とも 自か 

ら 見て 彼よ， o 卑しと する もの/常 である。 若し、 日本の 藝術を 一切 取る に 仁らぬ 劣等の 藝術 であ 

ると 評する 無識漢 あらば、 我々 は 之に 對 して 決して «慨 はせ ぬ。 唯 だ その 無識を 憐れむ のみで あ 

る。 之と 同じく 我々 は 若し 日本の 自然 は汚獴 狭小に して 見る に 足ら やと 罵る 無趣味 漢 に出會 ふて 

も. 我々 は 決して 憤慨 はせ ぬ。 唯 だ 其の 趣味の 乏しき を 憐れむ のみで ある。 之と 同じく 我々 は歐 

日本の 自 」畫 像. 五三 
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を 修正し、 人 をして 合理的に 進退せ しむる こと を 開始した。 これが 文明で ある。 人類 は 始め 己と 

司 一 部落に 屬 する もの を 愛して、 他の 部落に 屬 する もの を敲視 する 本能に よ， o て 進退して 來 たが、 

文明が 起る に 至りて、 他の 部落の 人類と も 和親す る 心理 を 生やる に 至った。 人類が 部落から 國家 

を 建設す るに 至りても、 始めて 他の 國 家の人 民と 接觸 するとき は 忽然と して 原始的の 本能に より 

て 憎悪し、 疑惑す るが、 やがて その 理性に 敎 へられて 平靜を 取， 5 戾す のが、 歷史の 普通の 過程で 

ある。 日本 は その 過去の 歷史に 於て 支那 朝鮮 を 始め， あらゆる 人種 を歡迎 して、 その 文化 を 採取 

し、 異邦人 を歡 待して、 一定の 地 區を與 へて 殖民せ しめ、 その 首長に して 才能 ある もの は 中央 政 

. せの 要職 を與 へて その 技能 を發 揮せ しめ、 彼等の 中には 最高の 軍 權を與 へられた もの もあった。 

斤 一世に 至りても 此 心理 は寸毫 の變 化な く、 他國 からよ き * 問 を 取り、 より 賢き 議論に 仰し、 

よ h '善き 風習 を學 び、 よ， o 善き 人物 を 尊重し、 人種的の 僻見なる もの は寸 毫も 持たぬ。 日本人 は 

頗る 自尊の 念が 高い が、 他の よ， 5 善き もの を 尊敬す る こと は、 此 自尊心と 兩立 する のみなら や 

却って 勿 合する ものと 信 やる。 か、 る 自由にして、 博大に して 寛容 的なる 心性から 見れば、 白人 

種の 有色 人種に 對 する 人種的 僻見 は 憤慨の 種と なら やして 嘲笑の 種と なる。 

若し 日本人の 心が、 その 體« の 如くに 狭小であるなら ば、 憤慨す るで あらう。 若し 憤慨 すれば 

日本の. 畫像 五 五 



文明 を H 復 して 平和 を 維持 せんと 魅む るで あらう。 

文明 を囘復 して、 平和 を 維持す るの 方法 如 可？ 

利害 相 異なり、 政治の 理想の 相 背馳す I 十 の國§ 一 せしめて、 博 辯 tl を 束 列 

する の 時代 はき 去った。 今後 は 利害 相 會し、 政治の 理想 稍 々近き 二. 鎌 民の 問に 合從連 f 

作るべき 時代で ある。 曰 本 國民は 今後 平和と 文明と を 維持す る 目的 を 以て、 新た こ 同盟 を 作 



あらう。 

近日に 至り、 歐米 人が 日本 を 知らん と 欲する こと 熱 切なる， 



る で 



一 係らす、 日本に 就て は 铤ほ檢 討の 



足りぬ 所が ある。 

彼等 は 犬 養 總理の 暗殺から、 二 H: 二十 六 口の 叛亂に 至る 幾多の 兇變を 見て、 日本 は 全然 其 政治 

の 中心 を 失して 混 亂に陷 .0、 政治 の 良智が 地を拂 つてし まふと 思 ふ ものがない ではない。 

併しながら 事實は 決して 左様で はない。 常識と 良智は 依然として 國民 を指萆 して ゐる。 

B 本の ブゥラ ン ゼ ー とも 思 はれた 將軍 は、 何故に その 虛 誇と 煽動の 力 を 十分 揮 ふこと が 出来 や 

して 退却した か、 之 は國. 民の 常識と 良智に 抵抗す る ことが 出来ぬ 爲 めであった。 日本の 國 民は大 

海の 如き ものである。 その 表面に は 波瀾 重 * しても、 その 底の 流 は 落ちつき 拂 つて ゐる。 その 底 

流 は 常識と 良智 である。 

今や 此 常識と 良智 は、 世界の 平和 を囘復 して 文明 を 維持す るが 爲め、 何れの 國 民と 同盟すべき 

かの 一 點に 向って 動きつ 、ある。 
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